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The special cut paper pattern designs, which have proved 
to be #0 popular a feature with our readers during the past 
year, have been resumed for the season. 

These patterns, which are most carefully prepared by an 
expert cutter, are designed to bring within the reach of our 
readers, at a moderate cost, well-cut costumes of the latest and 
moat select Paris designs The patterns are made in one 
standard size only. An order coupon with prices and fur- 
ther details will be found on page 1094. 


HRISTMAS GIFTS FORM THE STAPLE 
subject of women’s conversation at this sea- 
son. One is coming out of a shop.as you 
enter, and you hear her say to the tired 
friend beside her, ‘You know he likes 

books,” with a rising inflection on books. Two over- 
dressed women sit opposite to you in the cars discussing 
something, and you hear one say, as she rises to leave, 
‘You'd better get one; it will make a great show for 
little money Or some happy enthusiast exclaims to a 
friend, as you pass, “Sixty children are coming, and I 
have something for all but six.” 

You understand all about it. The question of Christ- 
mas gifts is weighing on them. There are despair, parsi- 
mony, sweetness, each concerned in its own way with 
the solution of a yearly problem; for Christmas gifts are 
problems to many of us, and must always be so when the 
perfunctory spirit enters in. We philosephize over the 
juestion year after year, and those to whom giving is not 
a jey go on buying, repenting, and bewailing, and will to 
the end of the chapter. For their comfort, here are some 
thoughts which have proved helpful on many occasions: 

Never allow a gift to depart on its way, no matter what 
trouble, self denial, or chagrin it has caused you, without 
sending with it some thought of special good-will. 

When perplexed in a choice of gifts for those whose 
perticular needs are not known to you, choose something 
which you wish that some one else had given you. It 
will be sure to be just the thing which that other person 
wants 

Never make a poor present to a poor person because he 
is poor, nor a rich present to a rich person because he is 
rich. The injury done your own character will never be 
Outbalunced by the pain of any labor it has cost you to 
Pay so poor a compliment. 

If you feel under obligations to certain people, never 
take Christmas for paying them off, unless you can infuse 
into the gift you send some other spirit than one express- 
ing a quid pro quo. 

Never make a present simply that you may return one 
made to you the year before. Otherwise you are only 
discharging a debt, and that operation is better performed 
ona differentday, Christmas was meant for paying dues 
of another kind 


, ASHINGTON OFFICIAL SOCIETY,” AN 
W ardent journalist writes, ‘‘ combines the pictu- 
resqueness of the courts of Europe, the extrava- 

gance of New York's Four Hundred, the blue blood of 
the Quaker City, the culture of New England, the hospi- 
tality of the South, and the sincerity and independence of 
the West.” This is comprehensive, to be sure, but not 
radically untrue. In no other city of these United States 
is there so composite a picture of the social life of different 
ports of the country. It is also true that in no other city 
of the East is the transition state of social conditions so pro- 
nounced. Washington society was once almost a laugh 
ing-etock. Not in the earliest history of the city, per- 
haps, but in a sortof dark Middle Age which came after- 
ward. Now the renaissance seems to have begun, and, 
without a doubt, Washington will eventually present the 
most interesting social picture in the country. Interesting, 
not as in the past because of its absurd contracts, its 
bizarre make-up, but because it will have an offcial code 
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of etiquette, a brilliant diplomatic corps showing in- 
creasing interest in us, and better facilities for private en- 
tertnining on a large scale than are to be found in other 
cities of America. There is a certain permanence at 
present in Washington social conditions which did not 
exist in that Middle Age just referred to. Certain ele- 
ments may now be counted on in successive seasons. 
Senators are returned for several terms, involving a resi- 
dence of twelve or eighteen years, or even longer. Men 
appear in one capacity and reappear in another, As a 
consequence, there is a willingness to build great houses, 
such us the one Senator Foraker of Ohio is now erecting 
at a cost of $200,000. There is a distinct improvement, 
too, in the tone of unofficial society, and more variety in 
the social programme itself, which was once almost a mere 
round of public receptions and official dinners. There 
are many country houses near Washington, and the house 
parties which are organized for them are delightful, They 
draw from the diplomatic corps, the army, the navy, all 
the political circles; and a guest thus provided is pretty 
sure to be interesting. 


N UNUSUALLY GAY SEASON WAS PRE- 
dicted for Washington last year, but at the very 
outset occurred several deaths which not only puta 

number of prominent families in mourning, but caused a 
general feeling of gloom. The tragic death of Miss Her- 
bert will not soon be forgotten, and that was but the first 
of several sad events. This season promises to be a 
bright one, full of the enthusiasm of a victorious peace. 
Of course the White House social programme must be 
consulted before dates may be set for other functions. 
An invitation to the Executive Mansion may not be de- 
clined except in case of absolute necessity. It is like a 
royal command, not to be ignored if one wishes to enjoy 
a repetition of Presidential hospitality. In addition to 
the regular White House days, the feminine representa- 
tives of the various branches of the government set aside 
days when one may count on hospitality at their hands. 
The Supreme Court dames have Mondays, Wednesdays 
are for the cabinet ladies, and Thursdays are for Senatorial 
hostesses. Wives of Representatives, being a much more 
numerous and less coherent body, do not move as one 
woman in this matter, but generally take for their at-home 
day the one which prevails in the part of town where 
they happen to live. 


HERE IS A RUMOR THAT THE PARIS 
T Salons, that of the Champ de Mars and that of the 

Champs ily ées, are to be united. Such a consum 
mation would be as if the lion and the lamb lay down to- 
gether. War to the knife—the palette-knife—has always 
been the attitude of these rival Salons, one to the other. 
The only speaking terms which have existed hetween them 
were those which permitted them to utter delicious Gallic 
ironies about each other. Most of these, to be sure, came 
from the Champ de Mars, from the young and irrepres- 
sible school which exhibited its canvases in the filigreed 
shadow of the Eiffel tower, and treated the more staid ex- 
hibitions down near the Place de la Concorde much as the 
aggressive type of Yankee treats what he calls the effete 
Old World. When M. Puvis de Chavannes died it 
became necessary, as already explained in the Bazar’s 
Paris letter, to elect a new president of the Champ de 
Mars Salon, and M. Carolus Duran was chosen, some- 
what on the theory that nobody would mind him. Now 
it is said that be and other artists of the older Salon have 
been holding pourparlers which may lead to a union of 
the rival organizations. If such a union is effected, there 
will probably be a new secession, and another lively 
youngster in the Salon line will spring into being. The 
art cliques of Paris are too individual and too strong in 
their individuality to be easy within the confined limits of 
butone Salon. M. Duran, by-the-way, returns to America 
in January, and M. Boutet de Monvel will also visit this 
country soon, 








WO NEW YORK GIRLS HAVE FOUND A 
-. novel line of work. It is not shopping for out-of- 

town customers, but a similar service for women 
who live in the city but who have more demands on their 
time than they can fill. These enterprising young women 
will undertake all sorts of commissions. They will secure 
theatre or opera tickets, using much more judgment in 
selection than a messenger-boy would display, and stand- 
ing in line with more equanimity, certainly, than the busy 
woman of society could muster. They will match goods, 
buy almost anything, do marketing, make inquiries about 
railroad tickets and time-tables, secure ideas about deco- 
rations appropriate for various social entertainments—in 
fact, do a thousand things which require both judgment 
and time. It is the réle of errand-boy, but amplified and 
idealized. 


” LOWERS. WITII SOULS IN THEM,” SOME 
fF one has called butterflies, and to fully understand 
how real the simile seems one should go to see 
the marvellous collection of butterflies now exhibited at 
the American Art Galleries, on Twenty-third Street. 
Several hundred specimens are there, gathered from all 
parts of the world. They are mounted, with wings out- 
spreal, on white plaster of Paris, and then framed in 
passe-partout. The defensive butterflies are grouped to- 
gether—those, for instance, which by their beautiful colors 
would easily attract enemies,and to whom, in consequence, 
some special means of self«lefence has been given. Thus 
one butterfly has an odor, and another, which is odorless, 
looks like it, and so eseapes; still another can close its 
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wings and look so like a dead leaf that even the eye of 
man finds it difficult to distinguish it. 

The visitor will find it interesting to observe how close- 
ly certain nations, in their art manufactures, have followed 
the colors and designs seen on butterflies’ wings. He will 
be particularly impressed with this when looking at the 
butterflies of China and comparing them with certain fa- 
miliar fabrics. 


St. John, on Morningside Heights, is finished at 

last, and on December 27, St. John’s day, Bishop 
Potter purposes to hold services there. He will be as- 
sisted by other divines. The crypt chapel will here- 
after remain open. For the inaugural services parts of 
the Tiffany Chapel, exhibited at the World’s Fair, will 
be used. 

It is no unusual thing to have chapels in crypts, and in 
those days when public atonements were in order many 
kings and princes built, decorated, or restored them in 
order to prove to the church a proper repentance. The 
tombs of famous potentates were also erected there. The 
body of Thomas 4 Becket rested for hundreds of years 
in the one under Canterbury Cathedral. It was visited 
by thousands of pilgrims. Few crusaders thought of 
embarking for the Holy Land without doing homage to 
it, or of returning without a second visit, the principal 
seaport of England then being in the neighborhood, which 
made the undertaking somewhat easier. In that same 
crypt persecuted weavers who had fied from Flanders 
were permitted by Queen Elizabeth to live, and a French 
chapel there has not been without a weekly service for 
hundreds of years. 

The architecture of a crypt has an interest of its own, 
and is always impressive with its massive masonry, its 
huge columns, its galleries and altars. It bears the same 
relation to the cathedral above that the cellar does to a 
house, and it is sometimes as neglected. Thus at Canter- 
bury, within twenty years alone, parts of the crypt were 
in so bad a condition that one had to walk over piles of 
rubbish and through mud inches deep to make a way 
from. one part to another. The present dean, by personal 
solicitation, raised money enough to restore it to its right 
ful estate, so that it is again one of the great features 
which no visitor wishes to neglect. That part of the 
crypt of St. John’s which is finished is sixty-eight feet 
wide east and west, and one hundred feet long north 
and south. It lies under the choir, and its arched ceiling 
is some eighteen or nineteen feet high. 

When finished, the cross which will surmount the 
cathedral will be higher above the river than the pinnacle 
of Cologne Cathedral or of St. Peter's at Rome. 


T's CRYPT OF THE NEW CATHEDRAL OF 


OMEN HAVE BEEN PLAINLY TOLD ON 
W two different occasions lately that they were not 
wanted. There was no mincing the matter in 
either case, It was a plain declaration that they were 
inconveniencing the men concerned, and they were simply 
requested to get out of the way. One of these requests 
came from the male undergraduate students of the Wes- 
leyan University, of Middletown, Connecticut, where co 
education has been in vogue. The students who have pro 
tested against the system claim that the best interests of 
the university are not promoted by the admission of 
women. The other attempt was made by some members 
of the American Federation of Labor. The Federal Labor 
Union, of Owensborough, Kentucky, prepared the follow- 
ing resolution to be offered at the annual convention: 
* Resolved, That the national convention of the American 
Federation of Labor draft resolutions, which shall be 
placed before Congress, and thereby have laws passed by 
which our government will remove all women in its em- 
ployment, and thereby inaugurate a precedent for the 
removal of woman from the every-day walks of life and 
the relegation of her to the home.” 


LOVING-CUP IS TO BE GIVEN TO THE 
wife of Rear-Admiral Sampson. Most of the com- 
manding officers who served during the war under 

the then commodore are the donors. Mrs. Sampson will 
probably place the gift very near the top of the list of her 
most cherished possessions. There is a reason why Mrs 
Sampson, and not her husband, receives the cup. It would 
be contrary to naval regulations to offer it directly to the 
admiral, and in giving it to his wife the officers observe 
the letter of the law while they carry out the spirit of 
their desire. ‘The cup is twelve inthes in height, with 
handles composed .of dolphins and mermaids holding 
laurel wreaths. On one face of it there is an engraved 
picture of the naval battle of July 3. The base is formed 
of miniature copies of the bows of the destroyed Spanish 
vessels. 


VALET IN TITE PLACE OF A MAID IS SAID 

to be the latest instance of man usurping woman's 

sphere. The usurpations reported are not yet 
numerous—only two, in fact. But they are spoken of 
with such enthusiasm—by the mistresses, not the sup- 
planted maids—that other cases are extremely probable. 
One of these mistresses is said to be a New York bachelor 
woman, who recently returned from Europe leading, as it 
were, in triumph a young French peasant about twenty 
years old. He announced that he was her valet and that 
he was worth two or three maids. The other woman, in 
an emergency, borrowed a Japanese valet from a friend of 
her husband's, and found her new acquisition so great a 
comfort that she begged the accomodating friend to ex- 
tend the loan indefinitely. With wonderful unselfishness 
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he did so, and now the two valet possessors have so much 
to say in praise of the arrangement that it is safe to con- 
clude there are at least two happy women in New York. 
The experiment has not been tried long enough to wear off 
the gloss of novelty, it is true, but the experimenters are 
so enthusiastic that there would really seem to be some- 
thing in it. 


is painted by hack writers who get their own bread 

and butter out of their ability to manufacture sensa- 
tional articles, it would be high time for another Savona- 
rola to arise and preach men and women into better ways, 
These lurid accounts always purport to be written by ‘‘a 
well-known society woman,” or ‘‘a member of one «f the 
oldest New York families.” But that deceives very few 
readers, and the article is generally accepted as a more or 
less entertaining bit of fiction. Still, there are people who 
believe it all, and who imagine that, socially speaking, 
we are in a very bad way. American society is not com- 
posed of “ mortals made perfect.” No one claims that. 
But, as a part of the whole body-politic, it is much clean- 
er and healthier than society is in other countries. The 
morbid desire, evident in many directions, to make our- 
selves out to be so very much worse than we are is puz- 
zling. 


[’ SOCIETY WERE REALLY AS BLACK AS IT 


OMEN AND MEN. THE 
FATE OF THE LETTER R. 


Mr. Howe .s’s story ‘‘ Ragged Lady” 

has been read with interest by many in 

successive issues of Harper's Bazar, and by none with 
more of this feeling than by those who were interested in 
his implied plea for the letter r. The attitude of both 
New and Old England has hitherto been that the abundant 
r of the Middle Western States of America—the r for 
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which Mr. Howells has before now expressed his affec- 
tion, and whose rolling affluence never fails to impress 
the Eastern visitor—that this r is something local and 
peculiar, not normal and legitimate. Mr. Howells now 
neatly turns the tables on all such pretenders, and refuses 
to admit that the prominence of the r is, like okra or 
baked beans, a local product—that there is, in fact, an r 
zone as Mr, Warner found a pie zone in his lecture tours. 
Mr. Howells, on the contrary, implies that the r is normal 
and desirable, and that the absence of it is the exceptional 
or reprehensible thing. He has a right to his opinion; he 
is a very close observer; and though I have never happened 
personally to visit any region where young ladies spoke 
of a skirt as a skut, yet I have no doubt that there is such 
a place, and that he has visited it. 

It is, however, to be remembered that it is hard, in re- 
producing a local dialect, not to overstate it; and that 
Lowell himself admitted, in later life, that he had rather 
overspelled his Hosea Biglow, and had made absolute 
variations where there were merely slight intonations. 
For instance, the New England rustic thet, of which 
Lowell is fond, is really no nearer thet than that. The 
change in spelling confuses the eye and yet brings the read- 
er no nearer. The same is true, in the present writer's 
judgment, of most of the delinquencies of Mr. Howells’s 
characters in respect to the r; the missing letter is there 
by covert implication of the tongue, and you get no 
nearer the sound by leaving it out than by putting it in. 

There are extreme cases, no doubt, where the r is ab- 
solutely murdered and must be omitted in printing. By 
no possibility can you represent in type the English bar- 
rister’s ‘*Me lud” and leave the rin. It is gone, lost, 
sunken where no plummet sounds. There is no colloquial 
Americanism, to my knowledge, which so completely anni- 
hilates it—although Mr. Howells can rival it, perhaps, 
with the young lady whom he must, have heard convert- 
ing skirt into skut. Undoubtedly the New England pro- 
nunciation follows the English tradition and practice in 
passing lightly, perhaps too lightly, over the 7; and pos- 
sibly this may in some cases be even more marked on 
this side the Atlantic than on the other. On my first 
visit to England, many years ago, the late Mr. Alexander 
J. Ellis, then president of the London Philological Society 
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and a great student of local dialects, told me he had seen 
but one American who pronounced the name of his own 
country correctly; all others, he declared—probably not 
having known many—said ** Ama’ican,” as Mr. 
Howells’s people now do, I suppose; and he instanced one 
particular friend of his, a Virginian, who always did this. 
On the other hand, it seems to me that educated people 
in Old and New England deal with the r very much 
alike, and undoubtedly make very little of it compared 
with those reared in the Middle West. English people 
come very near to rhyming morn and dawn; yet there is, 
after all, a difference. In very many words the r un- 
doubtedly has its full place; it would be impossible to 
say, with the Boatswain in *‘ The Tempest,” 


What care these roarers for the name of king? 


and omit the rin roarer. It is difficult to see what would 
be left of the word without it. 

The simple fact is that the changes in a language, 
whether written or pronounced, are made as imperceptibly 
and inexplicably as the changes in a line of sea-beach; we 
have to follow them, and even Noah Webster can hardly 
influence them very much. The words music, physic, and 
the like were spelt at first musicke, physicke, then musick, 
physick, and lastly in their present form, For a hundred 
years there has been a pressure—beginning certainly be- 
fore 1808 in England—to drop the u out of honour, favour, 
and the like, so that the w is still struggling for existence. 
In both Latin and French the letter s has had a much hard- 
er time of it than the 7 is having in English; in the former 
tongue omen was formerly written osmen, and cano was 
spelt casno, while in French the circumflex accent over 
the vowel in any word implies that an s once followed it, 
but has now disappeared. Haste is now hdte; arrest is now 
arrét; and M. Pasquier, who died in 1615, aged eighty- 
seven, said that in his youth the word honnéte was pro- 
nounced with a distinct s, like the English honest, with 
which it is identical. Perhaps the 7 in English, like the s 
in French, is destined to disappear so thoroughly that the 
great-grandchildren of Mr. Howells may read his *‘ Ragged 
Lady ” with wonder that he was able to predict so thor- 
oughly the English language of the future. 

Toomas Wentwortn Hiaerson. 
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T LAST WE HAVE HAD A PREMIERE 
for the mode. ‘This was Vanderem’s new play 
at the Vaudeville, which passes, as one might 
expect from Vanderem, in the most fashionable 
Paris salons, in which the actors are for the 
most part the smartest of Parisian women, and 

wherein the gowns are equal to the situations, which is 
the most one could say. Réjane goes through with the 
various phases of psychology, which lead to her commit- 
ting suicide at the end, in toilettes of particularly subtle 
tints and effects 

The marvel of the dress parade is the painted gown of 
mousseline de soie. ‘The skirt to thisis made with the cir- 
cular tunic effect, very érasé, or spread out, at the bottom. 
The tunic looks as though it were bordered «ll around 
with bands of different tones of the same color and 
material, shading from the pale blue of the body of the 
gown to the deeper blue of the border. One considers 
this a wonder of construc- 
tion in delicacy of dress- 
building—the shades are all 
so perfect in harmony, and 
then no seams are apparent 
—until she learns that all 
the bands are painted, when 
it becomes a little wender 
in art. How could the hu- 
man hand ever attain such 
absolute delicacy and pre- 
cision on such an ephemeral 
background as mousseline 
de soie? The tunic had all 
around it a flounce of point 
appliqué. The corsage was 
made of bands of mousse- 
line de soie and insertion 
over a tight-fitting transpa- 
rent of pale blue. It fast- 
ened on the left side with 
choux of mousseline de soie 
edged with the narrowest 
possible black velvet rib- 
bon. 

Another gown that was 
much talked about was of 
scarlet mousseline de soie. This was worn by an exotic 
Italian, the pretty intrigante of the piece, and certainly 
carried out its purpose of making one feel that she was not 
a woman to beignored. The skirt gave the impression of 
being very voluminous. It had a long tablier, or apron, 
front, coming up to the belt on each side and bordered 
with a deep flounce of cream point appliqué. This flounce 
came to the bottom of the dress in front. What gave the 
whole frock its character, however, was a lovely effect of 
black tulle introduced into the corsage, which was very 
simple, trimmed only with an incrustation of cream 
point appliqué around the décolleté. In front, half under 
this, half resting on the charming white neck, was black 
tulle, caught in the middle with an ornament. The sleeves 
were a light fall of mousseline de soie, with a fall of tulle 
over it, these evidently pinched together at each end and 
caught under the arms, but falling over the outside part 
of the arm, leaving the rounded top exposed, as do nearly 
all the sleeves of décolleté dresses this year. Both these 
beautiful gowns were from Doucet. 


A S FOR STREET DRESSES, I NOTICED ONE 
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new effect in the shape of a bolero in a gown of 
biscnit cloth. It was cut so as to leave a space 
of about two inches between it and the skirt, and then 
was fastened to the skirt with straps of black velvet 


caught at each end with a fancy button. In front it 
had odd shaped revers of guipure, coming quite over 
the shoulders. Another cloth dress had a collarette 
falling like a little pelerine on the shoulders, the whole 
embroidered round and round in tons éteints. IT must 
not forget another gown, quite in the newest geure, 
but not attractive, to my 
mind—a skirt of mousse- 
line de soie, with ruffles 
headed with many shirrs, 
put on to outline a cir- 
cular tunic. This was 
charming. Over it, a 
queer-looking garment of 
guipure, something like 
a habit coat. The skirt, 
rounded away in front, 
was long enough in the 
back to fill up the space 
where there were no ruf- 
fles. All over it were in- 
crustations of turquoise- 
blue silk, which gave the 
effect of great turquoise 
stones, and carried me 
back to the day when I 
saw Patti wear her fa- 
mous blue stones in New 
York. More turquoises, 
greater quantities of them, 
were seldom assembled 
on any human being, I 
fancy, and they were 
truly wonderful in their 
great rarity about ten or fifteen years ago. 

Of late we have seen such quantities of the real thing 
and such mines of imitations used in embroidery and all 
sorts of ways that everybody is beginning to be quite 
tired of them, and, I am told, emeralds will take their place. 
The emerald is supposed to be filled with ‘‘ hope’s shift- 
ing light,” is it not? It has not to me the charm of a 
turquoise. 





a few minutes and catch a glimpse of what the 

people are all wearing, since we are talking about 
clothes. Why do you never write to me what your 
new things are like, so that I may know what is new 
and what is old over there? Are you not w little weary of 
tunics, and are you not glad that the obliging old friend 
the bolero still holds its serene own as top-coat? Alice's, 
of three winters ago, in black velvet trimmed with gal- 
loons and gray Astrakhan borde:, is as smart and preity 
as ever this vear, and so is mine of last year, with tab 
in front, steel buttons, and revers of alternate insertion 
and mink. ‘The coat to my new prune cloth dress is a 
bolero, crossed in front, and fastened with two large fancy 
buttons; regular coat tails behind. The new tight-fitting 
basque coats have one tail—do I need to say behind? Iam 
quite mixed over the proper way of expressing myself 
as to tails, and this is invariably in a rounded point. 
Pauuin says that when a skirt is made without a waist 
that matches, it must open in the back. When the skirt 
opens on the left side, which implies invariably some sort 
of trimming running up the left side, the line must al- 
ways be continued in the corsage. This generally means 
a little round yoke at the top of guipure or velvet, and 
this style has gone into evening bodices. At the theatre 
the other night I saw at least ten made this way, each 
different in effect because of the material used or the 
arrangement of drapery, the trimmings, and soon. One, 
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for instance, was of white moussceline de soie, entirely cov- 
ered with little ruffles of embroidered mousseline, scal- 
loped on the edge and button-holed in black; yoke of 
stitched turquoise velvet. Another, of guipure, had a 
fall of guipure at the left, passing through a fancy 
buckle. A pretty effect that I also saw at the theatre 
was three bands of black velvet diagonally across an 
evening blouse, fastened on the left side with choux, 
with a rhinestone ornament in the centre of each. 

Skirts to wear with separate blouses are of lustreless 
moiré, often with a tunic or some one of the prevailing 
forms of the winter styles outlined in black velvet. — 
the prettiest bodices for the evening, to my mind, are those 
entirely of jet, with tabs of jet coming down on to the 
skirt, or of black lace made over either black or white 
mousseline de soie. Spangled and jetted tulles are as 
much worn as ever. Little ruches trim effectively gowns 
to be worn at home to receive in at teas. 

I wonder if I can give you an idea of a charming frock 
worn by the hostess at an ‘“‘at home” a few days ago? 
The under-skirt was of black tulle covered with chenille 
dots, bordered with a “dwarf” ruching of tulle. This 
had a transparent of gray mousseline de soie and silk. 
The corsage was of black mousseline de soie over gray, 
made like a bolero, with a rounded front, and girded 
apparently with little tulle ruches. But the rounded 
front seemed to be drapery that started at the bust with 
black velvet choux, and continued in this rounded or 
scalloped effect all the way down the skirt, edged with the 
ruches. The whole corsage was rayed, or girded with 
little ruches. The bottom one outlined the waist-line in 
the back, and you can see that a princesse drapery to 
form an over-skirt could be attached under that, rounded 
up in front, and attached at the bust so as to form bolero 
effect. 


LLE. SEE HAS SKETCHED AT DOUCET’S A 
dainty dress of black tulle over white trimmed 
with little tulle ruches. The décolleté corsage is 

of white mousseline de soie lightly covered with jet. 
The décolleté is finished by 
a Marie Antoinette fichu of 
white mousseline de soie 
trimmed with ruffles edged 
with narrow black velvet. 
With this is worn a large ca- 
peline of white tulle trimmed 
with black feathers 

A charming dinner dress 
from Paquin is of white 
crépe de Chine. The draped 
corsage is bordered with 
black Chantilly, and attached 
on the slioulders by epau- 
lettes of jet and choux of 
velvet. The sleeves, also of 
black Chantilly, are finished 
with knots of tulle. The 
skirt is embroidered in a tiny 
pattern of jet. The belt is 
of black velvet. The hat, 
from Reboux, is of white felt 
trimmed with plumes and 
twists of black velvet. 

The third pretty gown, 
from Weille, is a tunic of 
white crépe de Chine in- 
crusted with insertions of guipure and laced with narrow 
black velvet, attached by black velvet buttoas. This is 
worn over a skirt of white mousseline de soie over a petti- 
coat of Liberty silk. KATHARINE DE ForEst. 
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HE MERRY CHRISTMAS SEASON BRINGS 
with it so much gayety and social life that it is 
necessary to provide for it some new frocks, 
or, at all events, have one’s wardrobe in good 

shape for any entertainments that may be 
given. This year there are a great many new 
points to be considered in the complete look required for 
every gown. ‘The jewels worn, the laces and the ribbons, 
all necessitate careful choosing, that they may harmonize 
and add to instead of detract from the beauty of the gown, 
A great many of the details that go to make up a per- 
fect costume will, if bought at the shops, add consider- 
ably to the expense of the gown, and they may very eas- 
ily be made up by one’s own clever fingers and out of 
one’s own possessions. Indeed, there is more opportunity 
for dainty stitches and fine handiwork than there has 
been for many years, especially as it is absolutely neces- 
sary that there shall be a perfectly fresh look to every 
gown that is worn. And with every gown different or- 
naments are required. It is no longer considered good 
taste to wear colored jewels with gowns of an entirely 
different color, and while imitation jewelry is much in 
demaud, it must be a very good imitation; it may be 
cheap, but it must 
Cc be in keeping with 
the costume. The 
| jewelled buttons so 
fashionable now are 
| quite a point to be 
considered, too, and 
yet they must not 
be glaringly effec- 
tive, so that it can 
easily be seen that 
the small points 
are the ones that 
require great at- 
tention. 


HE HATS 
this year, as 
has been said 


before, are more ex- 
pensive than they 
have been for a 
great many years. 
The reason for this 
is that the materials 





used are very ex- 
pensive. Russian 
sable, and of the 


finest skins that can 
be had, is consider 
ed none too good for an every day toque orturban. These 
hats are apparently very simple, but the trimmings are 
of the materials, There is generally a knot of 
lace either at the side or on the crown, and this lace is 


costliest 


ELTS AND GIRDLES. 


Tae belt is no longer regarded 
as a very simple element in the 
wardrobe, to be associated only 
with the shirt-waist and tailor suit, 

and thus easily disposed of in the selection of 
With the increasing popularity 
of styles which cal] for its appearance in some 
form, either as simple belt, girdle, or sash, not 
only on afternoon dresses and fancy waists, but 
even on evening gowns and cloaks, it naturally 
comes in for a large share of attention. The 
consequence is a bewildering variety, designed 
to meet all costumes, tastes, and purses. 

In the first place, the width of the belt is now 
rather a matter of choice and taste than of style. 
Preference seems generally to be given to the 
rather narrow, though some of the handsomest 
and newest are two and one-half or three inch- 
es wide, so one is left free to.consider the cut of 
the gown and the length of the waist, and then 
to select accordingly, To wear with the coat 
suit and shirt-waist, a plain leather belt about 
two inches or less in width, with silver or gold 
buckle, is quite as correct as ever and always 
in good taste; but comparatively few of these 
are bouglit now, as most people wish one belt 
to be worn with different costumes, and the 
fancy metal ones are best suited for this pur- 
pose 


accessories 


general wear seems to be broad sash ril- 

bon drawn intoa bucklein front. Thes« 
sash buckles are made in delicately wrought 
silver and gold, generally oxidized silver and 
Roman gold in Oriental effects, and, as every 
where else, the fancy for jewels is prominent, 
most of them being finished with turquoises, 
amethysts, or garnets. The same idea is car 
ried out in belts or girdles, which are formed 
entirely of links, each link being a repetition 
of the buckle. Those formed of tiny medal- 
lions held together by two small chains are still 
in demand, as are also the enamelled buckles 
and belts, but the preference seems to be given 
to the scroll and other conventional designs, 
especially those suggestive of the antique or 
Oriental, in dull metals. The very newest fad 
is for monsters and reptiles, and some exquisite 
belts are formed of a succession of dragons, 
wound and twisted in wonderfully graceful 
curves, and held together by chains to form 
the circle of the belt. One of the handsomest 
desigus is a genuine Turkish girdie formed of 


A MONG THE POPULAR STYLES FOR 


of the most expensive quality. The expense of these hats 
has introduced another extravagance, daily gaining in fa- 
vor, the jewelled hat-pins. These hat-pins are shown in 
great variety for Christmas presents this year, and many 
of them are very beautiful. In the dark purple hats are 
used the turquoise surrounded with diamonds, or an ame- 
thyst set in an open setting or deep in dull gold. The 
diamond crowns, stars, and cres- 
cents look well on the velvet hats, 
and are of course very largely im- 
itated in the rhinestones and cut 
steel. Then there are exquisite 
and most expensive hat-pins made 
of pearls in all sorts of designs, 
Just at present the heart shape 
is extremely fashionable. Opals 
surrounded with diamonds are 
also fashionable, and a very effec- 
tive pin is made of an extra-sized 
opal surrounded with small color- 
ed stones, the whole pin in a star 
shape, 

For some time past ear-rings 
have been reported to gain in fa- 
vor, but they are really seen very 
little, and many ear-rings are now being reset for hat-pins. 
The old-fashioned ear-rings of the jewels set round with 
the diamonds, or the cameo or intaglios set in this same 
fashion, make very beautiful hat-pins. 

Besides these regular hat-pins there must be the small 
pin to fasten the veil—or rather the pins, for by rights 
there should be one on the front of the hat to hold on the 
fulness, and one at the back to fasten the ends of the veil. 


Toran IS A PERFECT MANIA FOR CHAINS 





of all kinds, and there seems to be no limit to the 

number with which women load themselves down. 
Many of these jewelled chains are beautiful, and corre- 
spondingly expensive. At one time, and not very long 
ago. either, it was not considered at all good style for wo- 
men to appear in the street laden down with jewels, but 
this craze for chains has apparently worked a revolution. 
The amethyst chains interspersed with pearls, the gold 
chains with gold and turquoise, the pearl chains, and the 
jet chains are all extremely pretty. These chains are 
used ostensibly for some purpose ; on one is hung a heart- 
shaped locket, the watch is attached to another, a third is 
for a lorgnette, and a fourth for a muff-chain, while there 
is always ove intended for ornament alone. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the imitation jewels are 
of necessity cheap; on the contrary, they are quite expen- 
sive—that is, the good imitations. The imitation pearls are 
so perfect that only an expert can tell them from the real. 
Even the very poor ones cost from five to six dollars a 
string. These ropes or strings of pearls are very becom- 
ing with the evening gowns. One long string without 
any fastening is put around the throat two or three times— 





AFTERNOON COSTUME OF DAMASS& TULLE AND FUR 
For description see pattern-eheet Supplement. 


as many times, in fact, as it will pass around the neck. 
Then there are the single strings of pearls, and also the 
collars made of severa) strings and with the diamond 
slides. An odd fancy is to have either the little seed- 
pearls in these collars or several strings of them, and the 
slide is then set with imitation diamonds, or even, if de- 
sired, with the real stones, when the pearls will be imitation. 
Indeed, never before were imitation and real jewels worn 
together to the same extent that they are now. 


EWELLED WATCHES ARE AS MUCH IN 
fashion as ever, and are marvellous works of art; some 
have the back covered with diamonds, others are in 

the shape of flowers with petals made of stone—a pansy, for 
instance, is made with each petal of an amethyst, a daisy 
hus the centre of a yellow diamond and each leaf studded 
with pearls, and there are this year minute watches with the 
back made of one large stone surrounded with diamonds, 
Then there are the enamelled watches of most exquisite 
color and design. These are worn with a pin to match, 
or are attached to the long chains that have been de- 
scribed. A most exquisile watch has the face made to 
represent the firmament in blue enamel, with the figures 
in gold; on the back the Dipper is represented in dia- 
monds, with a moon-stone at the left side to represent the 
moon. This watch is worn on a chain made of diamonds 
and moon-stones, 

The favorite device in shape is a heart, and it is said, to 
be lucky, a heart.must be worn either on a bangle, a long 
chain, or in the design of a watch. Most exquisite are 
these little lockets, made either of a single jewel or of any 
number of very tiny jewels 
set close together. 

The large jewelled lock- 
ets are very expensive, be- 
cause the handsomer the 
stones the more fashionable 
the locket is supposed to 
be; and there are three or 
four most enormous sap- 
phires, rubies,and emeralds 
on exhibition among the 
Christmas novelties costing 
literally a small fortune. 

The prettiest things that 
are seen in the imitation 
jewels this year are the va- 
rious breastpins in the 
shape of lizards, turtles, 

2 } bees, and butterflies. They 

are made of cut steel, very 

highly polished, and set with colored stones or rhinestones 

as closely together as possibly. They are very brilliant, 

comparatively inexpensive, and very effective. There 

are also in the cheaper novelties exquisite little pins in en- 

amel and silver-gilt, most suitable for inexpensive Christ- 
mas presents, and they will wear very well 


! 





Turkish coin in a heavy pattern. On each of 
the links is the crescent, and rough turquoises, 
agates, and other opaque stones are studded 
thickly about it at irregular spaces. The ef 
fect is striking and unique. Others, less ex 
pensive, are made of the Turkish coin, and only 
the buckle finished with the stones. 


HESE ARE ALL SUITABLE FOR 
| geveral use, and, with the exception of 

the imported Turkish belts, made in sil 
ver or silver-gilt, range in price from three to 
thirty dollars. For those who are tired of the 
constant flash of enamel and imitation jewels, 
and who prefer simplicity with style, nothing is 
more elegant than the sash-buckles, which come 
also without stones and of the most exquisite 
workmanship, as large or as small as one wish- 
es, in either bright or dull gold or oxidized sil 
ver—none in bright silver. There is no limit 
to fancy and price; it is belts and buckles every- 
where—for special occasions, for house and 
evening wear, for everything. One of the most 
exquisite novelties is a large oval buckle form- 
ed of a single rough turquoise, or turquoise in 
the matrix, about three inches in diameter, 
surrounded with small diamonds. Another is 
a girdle of finely wrought rose gold, each link 
set with a smal! but perfect amethyst. 


Sim NARROW GIRDLES ARE NOW 





made about thirty inches or more in length, 

to be worn fastened to the waist at one 
side and left to hang loosely at the other. 
Among the gems used, topnz and garnet ap- 
pear frequently, and emerald occasionally, but 
the most we of all seem to be the amethyst 
and turquoise. A novel and pretty design is 
a girdle in enamel in bright colors—reds, blues, 
greens, etc.—in smal] plaid effects. But the 
daintiest, if not the newest of all, is a girdle 
formed of two ropes of twisted gold, with a 
small pansy of white enamel at intervals of an 
inch apart, and finished by the buckle, a larger 
flower. The severe whiteness is relieved by a 
delicate line of purple and a smal] diamond for 
the centre. 

There can be no prettier trimming for a 
plain white gown than the touches of color 
and brightness given by these new girdles and 
repeated in the long chains wound around the 
neck. Upon the whole, great weight is laid 
on the value of details in the dressing of to- 
day, which is but another proof that we are 
dealing with an art to which every year makes 
its individual contribution. 











BRAIDED 


STREET COSTUME. 
For pattern see No, IL on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


AT-PINS. 


Tar winter 
sensoun has al 
realy devel 


oped a new fad 
in hat-pins. She who as- 
pires to follow close ly the 
dictates of fashion must no 
longer be content with a 
jewelled disk, a sparkling 
ball, or even the military 
button which was so fondly 
cherished a few months ago, 
and nothing than a 
monster, a dragon, or a rep 
tile will take their places. 
Of course they must be in 
gems; and though the idea 
is not pleasing at first, one 
soon becomes reconciled to 
a ruby-eyed owl peering 
from the shadow of droop 
ing feathers or an emerald 
snake coiled gracefully in 
the soft folds of the velvet, 
and the prejudice finally 
dies away. 

So the old balls and cor- 
onets and disks must go, be they ever so handsome, and 
give place to the new fancies. However, if the gems ure 
real they will be well worth resetting, and can be used 
again for the same purpose to advantage 

The favorite in this strange assortment is decidedly the 
turtle. It appears in various sizes, and in all forms and 
materials, from simple enamel to the precious stones. 
Perhaps the prettiest design for the purpose is a hat-pin 
representing a small turtle in an opal set in tiny diamonds. 
This would show to best advantage in a hat of dark velvet. 
Another beautiful pin represents a dragon of dull or 
Roman gold, with a small diamond in its open mouth, 
and eyes of the same stone. The familiar ow] appears 
in all conceivable combinations of gems. The snake is 
usually of emeralds or of gold, with an emerald eye. 

These pins must of course be of real gems, for the 
work is so fine that it would not be suitable for imitation 
stones. Fortunately, for the moderate purse the same 
idea is carried out on a simpler scale. Enamel turtles and 
lizards are quite as new as the jewelled ones, and at a 
little distance can hardly be distinguished from them; 
and they have the decided advantage over the imitation 
stones which have recently been in such favor—that of 
being genuine. 

For her who still feels a dislike for the grewsome, even 
in hat-pins, there remains a happy compromise between 
fashion and her prejudice in birds and butterflies, par- 
ticularly the latter, which show to decided advantage in 
delicate enamel. Another new design in hat-pins is an 
elephant head of gold, with ears and tusks of silver and 


less 





AT-HOME COSTUME, SILK AND GAUZE. 
For pattern see No. VIL on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


ruby eyes. For the woman who is fond of the chase a 
fox head as a pin would make an appropriate gift. 

One of the most popular stones used in these pins is 
the green garnet. It is lighter in shade than the emerald 
and more clear and fiery, and is not so expensive a stone. 
Among the other styles for settings are the peacock and 
wild«luck, which latter is one of the prettiest of all, with 
the wings of diamonds and the body of green garnets. 


NEW INVENTION, WHICH PROMISES TO BE 
A useful to the woman who still clings to her veil de- 
spite the verdict of fashion and the warn- 
ings of complexion faddists, is a simple veil-pin. 
It is the size of a small safety-pin, with two pins 
in the centre, stuck into the back of the hat. It 
is finished at either end by a little safety-pin ar- 
rangement, holding the veil firmly. The advan- 
tage is that a veil is thus easily adjusted and held 
in place better than by an ordinary pin; also 
that one side may be unfastened without danger 
of tearing or disarranging the other. These pins 
are, however, not likely to become very popular, 
for the reason that they appear only in common 
metal, which is of course a poor match for tiie 
jewelled hat-pin now in vogue. The same pin 


in gold, with stones to suit the other ornaments 
in the hat, would doubtless find favor quickly, 
being as pretty as it is useful. 


ATE OPERA- 
GLASS BAGS. 


THE opera- 

glass bags which 

are designed to be carried 
by the daintily dressed 
ladies of to-day are taking 
to themselves chiffon and 
bead trimmings, ruffles, 
puffs, and jewelled fasten- 
ers. They are made, 
where possible, out of the 
same material as the gown, 
or, failing this, in satin or 
velvet matching the color 
or trimming of the costume. 
Thus 


the bag accom- 
panying a pink chiffon 
gown and cloak was of 


pink velvet. It was fast 
ened by an _ extension 
“ gate” clasp, with a huge 
emerald in the centre, and 
over the velvet bag three 
oblong panels of satin 
drooped, each edged with 
a very narrow puff of 
pink chiffon. Upon one 
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of these panels a harp was embroidered in pink and gold 
thread. 


VERY DAINTY PALE BLUE BAG REVERSED 

this order, the bag itself being of satin and the oval 

panels of velvet. These were severally embroid 

ered with the names of Wagner, Verdi, and Gounod 

Both of these bags were provided with ribbon loops wide 

enough to slip the arm through, and from which the bags 
depended. 

Some of these pretty affairs are made with hand-painted 





LATE CRAVATS, COLLARS, JABOTS. 
For pattern see No, XII. on pattern-sheet Supplement 


panels, while others are appliqué with raised lace, or 
velvet figures appliqué on satin. In most instances the 
tiny chiffon puff is the preferred trimming with which to 
edge the panels, but in some cases tiny pear! trimming 
is used to outline them, and even very narrow bands of fur 
are algo given place. Perhaps the most unique case of the 
trimmed opera-glass bag was that recently made to ac- 
company a pale blue and white costume. The shape of 
the bag was like the others above described, but upon 
exch panel was a tiny white bird pressed flat and with 
wings outstretched. 
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TWO HANDSOME WALKING COSTUMES. 
For pattern see No. I. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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AINTY TRIFLES IN SILVER. 


Tue approach of Christmas reminds the 
busy woman that she must take time by the 
forelock if she would make a pleasure instead 
of a drudgery of her Christmas shopping. In 

this as in other matters it is not the great things which 
give us the most concern: it is usually an easy matter to 
select a valuable present: but it is the little gifts, the many 
simple remembrances to those in whose memory we W ish 
to live, that require most thought in the selection, as their 
chief value should be in their appropriateness. There are 
many dainty trifles to choose from, especially for a wo- 
man, that the very number is confusing 

First of ull comes my lady's dressing-table. It would 
that human ingenuity had already devised every 
possible contrivance for the use ? 
and beauty of this; but it con 
stantly needs replenishing, and it 


seem 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


For the golf girl there are dainty score-books in many 
designs, in gun-metal, silver, and tle new amalgamated 
metal. Golf-sticks appear also in every variety of pin and 
brooch. But it is generally easy to select presents for 
people with fads. 


UR GARMENTS FOR EARLY 
WINTER. 


See illustration on front page. 


A very handsome and late treatment of seal- 
skin is one which combines in one garment a rich dark 
variety of this fine fur with the softer sable. The design, 
by J. MeCreery & Co., is a coat of three-quarter length, 
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OSIERY FOR ALL OCCA- 
SIONS. 


PEeRHAPs in no line of wearing apparel has 

there been so marked a departure within two 

ears as in hosiery. The universally worn black stockings, 

hn spite of their many points of excellence, have no place 

in the modern wardrobe. Plain colors are still worn, but 
all are gaudy, except the sombre gray and tan shades, 

In the place of the sober black articles there have come 
the tartan silk ribbed hose and fancy stripes in lisle-thread 
with a woolly finish, and they might at first sight be mis- 
taken for a heavy-weight article. These come in such 
combinations as yellow, blue and black, and green, coral- 
and black, the most brilliant color in each being made of 
silk, which is interwoven with the 
lisle-thread. 

The prettiest novelties in lisle- 





iseven possible to find a few novel 
designs. Silver no longer reigns 
the matter of toilet 
articles, though it still seems to be 
most in favor 

rhe newest ebony sets have lit 
tle silver d 


supremne in 


sks inlaid at intervals 
over the back, with the effect of 
white polka dots on the black 
ground Some very handsome 
seis are shown in silver-gilt; but 
the daintiest of all, though they 
have never been highly popular, 
because ex pensive and rather brit 
tle, are real tortoise-shell. For 
white pearl seems to be 
advancing in favor. These can be 
had in sets or in single pieces 


MONG THE NOVELTIES 
are odd designs in alcohol 


lamps, suggestive of any 


manicure 


thing but lamps in appearance 
when closed. One is a silver egg 
three inches high, with a chicken 


for the handle. Others represent 
vases of different patterns, and are 
sometimes finished with the 
ever-present jewels Pin and 


hair-pin trays are made to do duty 
as photograph-frames, being ar 
ranged for a small picture in the 
bottom Some of the prettiest 
fancies are in salve-boxes,of which 
one can never have too many 
I'hese are in cut glass with tops of 
Roman gold, often finished in 
beautifully jewelled patterns. A 
popular though not very sensible 
idea is jewelled corks for toilet 
bottles 

The very newest and daintiest 
present for a girl is a set of fine 
stick-pins, each headed with a 
round gem, and each gem differ 
ent. These come in little cases, 
with a varied assortment of stones, 
generally emerald, amethyst, to- 
paz, sapphire, and ruby or garnet 
Just now these sets are a decided 
fad. They also come in small 
safety-pins, two larger and three 
amaller ones, finished with a small 
stone in the centre of each. A 
more attractive or useful gift than 
one of these litile cases could 
hardly be found, and Christmas 
shoppers have evidently noted the 


fact already 
A a variety of metal which is 
being shown for the first 
time in holiday goods. It is called 
amalgamated metal,and is made up 
of gold, silver, and other metals 
The effect is a remarkable display 
of shades and lights in a single 
piece, which is attractive as well 
as unique. It appears in all of 
the small articles for ornament 
and use, but not in the larger ones, 
as it is even more expensive than 
novelties usually are, being made, 
it is said, by a very difficult and 
elaborate process. It has the dis 
tinction above all other metals at 
present of being sufficient unto it- 
self with its odd display of colors, 
and not needing any further orna- 
mentation in the way of jewels or 
enamel to bring it up to the favor 
ed style Match - boxes, book 


DECIDED NOVELTY IS 








thread are the checks, composed 
of two shades of one color and 
one of white. The checks are 
perhaps one-third of an inch 
square, and are continued quite to 
the tip of the toe. One very 
beautiful check is shown of gray, 
green, and white, with toe and 
hem at the top of black. 

The French quadrille is another 
very pretty conceit, and is formed 
by a succession of narrow stripes 
of green and white upon a black 
background. In all combinations 
the checks and stripes extend 
throughout the entire length of 
the stocking. 


HERE IS A BEWILDER- 
a ing variety of exquisite 

weaves fur evening wear 
which embrace every imaginable 
color and design. One of the 
novelties is the boot-top design of 
embroidery, reaching from the 
toe to one-third the length of the 
hose, Where it is finished in form 
“ef a boot-top. Lace vertical 
stripes and embroidery in fancy 
colors are used for this. 

The long vertical - striped ho- 
siery is to be had in such blend 
ings as maize and white, pale blue 
and white, and two shades of the 
colored silk, but with black tips 
at the toe, heel,and hem. Black 
silk speckled lightly with blue and 
of a very lacelike texture affords 
a dainty example of such black 
hose as is worn. There is also a 
bolder combination of black and 
white Milan silk wherein the two 
colors are in lacelike stripes alter 


nately placed. 
A ample of the polka dot in 
hosiery shows a green silk 
weave dotied with white, which 
trimming extends to several 
inches above the instep. All of 
the new stockings, even in the 
very pale shades of evening silks, 
have black tips and heels and 
hems. 

The clochette is of some dark 
color, usually black, with open 
stripes between solid ones, upon 
which are quaint old-fashioned 
running vines and the most di 
minutive of roses, This effect 
continues only a little beyond the 
boot-line, when the solid weaving 
again begins. 

Very few white designs are 
shown, and these are chiefly in- 
tended for trousseaux. The boot- 
top pattern is wrought upon 
these, also the lace-stripe and 
embroidered-instep effect as seen 
in the colored articles. Plain col 
ors of very vivid shades are 
shown, but fancy weaving sup- 
plies their ornamentation, as de- 
scribed for the white hosiery. 


VERY STRIKING EX 


OWNS FOR 
HOME AND 
STREET. 








marks, cuff-buttons, bonbon-box 
es, brooches, are all strictly cor 
rect,and make handsome presents 
in this metal, The brooches are 
in exquisite designs, the heavy 
effect always prevailing, and 
some of them are set with rather large fresh-water pearls, 
opals, turquoise in the matrix, or jade. A simple and new 
gift in this metal is a link-fastener or button for an Eton 
jacket. A hat-pin of this makes a small but appropriate 
gift. A few belt-buckles are also shown in it, but as yet 
there is no great variety. A chatelaine pencil is particu- 
larly pretty in the same metal, and of moderate cost. Some 
new pencils for the chitelaine are also made in gun- 
metal, about the size of a small penknife, containing red, 
blue, and lead pencils, each marked by its respective 
slide, which is a small ruby, sapphire, or pear! 


ARTOUS OTHER ARTICLES USEFUL FOR THE 
V chiielaine and dressing-table come in gun-metal, 
which is very popular; but it does not seem so well 
adapted for them as the brighter metals, and it has the dis- 
advantage of rusting too easily from heat or moisture. 


CLOTH GOWN FOR AFTERNOON HOME WEAR. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 123.—{See Page 1094.) 


and almost tight-fitting. The deep revers are faced with 
sable, which also forms the principal feature of hat and 
muff. The former is brightened by a fold of violet velvet, 
which is seen upon the left side of the hat, and is topped 
by a violet feather, which is fastened in place by a rhine- 
stone clasp. The coat is lined throughout with light sage- 
green satin, and is equally effective if worn open or closed 
in the front. 

The second figure shown introduces a graceful cape of 
broad-tail, which, while fitting snugly about the shoulders, 
ripples freely about the form. The revers are correspond- 
ingly full, and, like the collar, are faced with highly fin- 
ished white cloth, which is closely embroidered with the 
smallest of jet beads. Some of the most effective of the sea- 
son's dress evolutions have found their expression in the 
marked contrast which black and white afford; hence a 
cape of this variety is especially modish and striking. 


Two gowns appro- 
priate for general wear, and which 
combine elegance of appearance 
with simplicity of making, are 
represented in the pattern de- 
signs accompanying this number. 
One is a simple gored skirt and 
fancy waist, and the other presents a late development 
of the double skirt, which almost daily makes a noticeable 
gain in popular favor. 

The first costume, as here represented, is of red Venetian 
eloth in combination with red and white striped cloth of 
the same variety and black velvet with red ground. The 
skirt fits closely about the hips, but flares wide at the hem, 
the flare beginning about sixteen inches from the bottom 
of the skirt. Only thin crinoline should be used as an 
interlining, else the ripple effect of the fulness will be 
lost. The skirt, as shown, is entirely free from trimming, 
but readily lends itself to any of the prevailing braid, lace, 
or satin corded garnitures. The fulness at the back is 
folded into large pleats, which meet closely on each side 
and conceal the placket. 

The bodice is smooth-fitting, and seamed in the centre 
of the back where the stripes meet in a succession of 
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downward-turned points. The front is slightly loose, and 
opens over a vest of white Mirecourt lace. The wide 
graceful revers are rounded, and extend from the shoul- 
der seam almost to the waist-line. A circular ruffle of 
the velvet (with black nap and a red warp which gleams 
through it) finishes the edges of the revers, and crossing 
the upper sleeve, meets the flat velvet trimming across the 
back. Where the revers meet, a knotted velvet bow is 
fastened, the ends of which are hidden under the narrow 
pleated belt. The clasp of the latter is of red enamel. 
The sleeves are comfortably smal! and fitted to the arm. 
They are finished at the wrist by a succession of vertical 
cordlike tucks and four small red glass buttons, and a 
shaped velvet flaring lower cuff is lined with white silk. 
To make this costume for a mediam-sized person would 
require 4 yards of Venetian cloth, 50 inches wide; 3 yards 
of striped cloth, 36 inches wide; 
14 yards of velvet; and 4 yard of 
lace, 20 inches wide. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


slippers of the season have been of black satin and finely 
cut jet beads. There are rumors of the return to favor 
of bronzed kid slippers, but, notwithstanding the undeni- 
able utility of the bronze article for evening wear, they 
are not as yet admitted except when encrusted with tiny 
brown beads or gold ones, and then they are chosen to ac- 
company a brown or yellow toned dress. Very few Suéde 
slippers are shown, and these few are treated artistically 
with embroidery or appliqué, as are the satin articles. 

Many of the prudent women provide themselves with 
carriage shoes, which slip on easily and tie or clasp about 
the ankle. ‘They come in all the light shades of .quilted 
satin, and are edged with sable, mink, or otter, as the fancy 
of the wearer may dictate. -Some are tied with wide rib- 
bon, but the majority have snap-clasps such as are worn 
so generally on gloves. 
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some jade button is cut in intaglio, and has a small dia- 
mond set in the centre of the jade. The very newest 
stone is the chlorastrolite, which is an opaque dark green, 
and is found on the borders of Lake Superior. It is on! 
recently that it has been obtainable in sizes large queagh 
for this purpose. Aquamarine, a clear sea-green stone, 
as the name indicates, makes a beautiful button, One of 
the newest fancies is for using a different gem for each 
link of the same set. In one set each of the four buttons 
is different—bery], sapphire, jirson, and topaz being so 
arranged as to shade gradually from a light greenish yel 
low into brown. 

Charms or amulets for the watch-guard are also favor- 
ite gifts. They come in all of the precious and semi- 
precious stones, and are selected with deference to some 
esoteric meaning, the birth-stone being commonly chosen. 





HE SECOND COSTUME 
T is composed of three ma- 

terials only, but the effect 
of a fourth is obtained by the elab- 
orate tracery of chenille cord 
upon the bodice. The under-skirt 
is of a deep automobile sutin- 
faced cloth, which, however, ex- 
tends only half-way up the skirt, 
being covered by the upper skirt 
of biscuit-colored cloth. The 
lower edge of this skirt is seallop- 
ed and embroidered with bluish- 
plum and brown chenille, these 
two evasive shades of color form- 
ing the popular one known as 
** automobile.” 

The waist is tight-fitting, with 
a smooth French back, and the 
front is curved low as the vest of 
a geutieman’s dress suit. The 
vest and stock-collar are of velvet 
to correspond with the lower 
skirt, and diagonal straps of the 
chenille-embroidered biscuit cloth 
cross the vest and pass through 
well button - holed slits in the 
cloth. The lower bodice is fast- 
eved by hooks, closely placed with 
a row of five velvet buttons on 
each side. 

The close - fitting coat sleeves 
are finished at the wrists with 
round scallops lined with velvet. 

This costume requires 54 yards 
of the biscuit-colored cloth, 54 
inches wide; 2 yards of the auto 
mobile cloth, of the same width, 
and } of a yard of the velvet 


ANCY EVENING 
FOOT-WEAR. 


In almost all cases 
slippers of satin and 
glacé kid are made to match the 
evening gown with which they 
are to be worn. They are gener 
ally round-pointed, and the trend 
is toward higher heels than for 
merly. Every variety of orna 
mentation is used in their trim 
ming, including lace, precious 
stones, spangles, and fine cut 
steel and glass beads; indeed, the 
shoemakers are following the lines 
laid out by fashionable dress- 
makers, and combining so many 
trimmings upon a single pair of 
slippers that it is often hard to 
discover the foundation color. 

As an illustration of the costly 
trimmings that are now employed 
for foot-wear, we may note a pair 
of slippers recently made to ac- 
company a débutante’s evening 


gown. The body of the slipper 
is of pink satin, upon which 
white point-luce is appliqué. 


Under the lace the satin is cut out 
to show little gleams of rose-pink 
hosiery. The floral figures in 
the lace are outlined in the tiniest 
of crystal beads. 

SILKS 


ATIN - FIGURED 
are also used, the figures 


being elaborated with span- 
gles, beads, and gold threads; and 
even pressed velvet is shown in 








pensive things there are scurf- 

pins of ull varieties; collar and 
stud buttons, which are of excel- 
Jent taste in plain gold or pearl; 
match-boxes in the new amalga- 
mated metal, or in silver or gold 
jewelled, or gun metal set with a 
small reptile or insect in gems; 
and for the smoker, cigar-cutters, 
cigarette - cases, ash - trays, and 
cigar-box openers of silver. 

If the giver be skilled in the 
use of the paint- brush many 
dainty and useful trifles, such as 
ash-trays, photograph - frames, 
etc., may be made by decorating 
fine porcelain. A set of military 
hair-brushes, hat, and coat brush- 
es is always acceptable. 

A meerschaum pipe, or a fine 
briar pipe, is a very handsome 
present; but unless the giver be a 
connoisseur this is ground on 
which angels should fear to tread. 
The mysteries of pipes and walk- 
ing-sticks have always been un- 
fathomable to the female mind, 
and on these two subjects mascu- 
line judgment has very little re- 
spect for feminine taste. 


* THE WAY OF LESS EX. 


UR COLOR 
PLATE. 


A SIMPLE but very 

stylish Raudnitz cos- 

tume is of cloth in a light shade 

of beige, trimmed with bands 

edged with stitching, the favorite 
ornamentation of such gowns, 
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BACK VIEW OF COLOR PLATE. 


The skirt in bell form, which 
is one of the very popular winter 
models, is fitted smoothly around 
the hips, buttoned or hooked, and 
the fulness in the back below is 
disposed in rolling pleats that pro- 
duce a pretty flare at the foot, 
where the skirt measures about 








connection with a tiny edge of 
beaver or otter about the top 

Sandals with jewelled straps 
and low vamps, heavily embroid- 
ered with jewels and gold thread, 
are also in high favor. All vamps 
are very low, in order to display the exquisite hosiery of 
the day. 

Lavish trimming, which inchides lace bands and deep- 
toned jewelled beads, is also seen on the black satin slip- 
pers, some designs showing diminutive lover’s-knots in 
very narrow ruffled ribbons. 

Some of the most unique styles of decorations have been 
made to suit the individual fancy of some artistic woman. 
One such design was on a body of pale yellow silk. Tiny 
white beads were massed upon the narrowest of white 
baby-ribbon, and braided in and out to fit smoothly over 
the vamp. A tiny buckle of gold, with one rhinestone 
in the centre, was placed in the very middle of the upper 
edge of the slipper 

Jet, the real Whitby, is reappearing in various trim- 
mings, and especially in costly black appliqué designs for 
the smal] vamps of slippers. Some of the most costly 


CHENILLE-EMBROIDERED CLOTH GOWN, 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 125.—[{See Page 1094.) 


OR THE BACHELORS. 


THAT vexing question of presents for the men 
in the family seems to have come iu for more 
than the usual share of attention in the assort- 
ment of holiday goods this season. In the way 

of handsome but simple gifts, some of the prettiest nov- 
elties are in cuff-buttons. The design is the simple round 
link button set with a single large stone, but it is in the 
stones used that we find a display of variety and novelty. 

One of the pretticst of the stones now popular for this 
purpose is the rose quartz. It is a delicate rose-pink in 
color, and is perhaps more suitable for feminine than for 
masculine attire; the same buttons are, however, used by 
both men and women now, to the delight of the girl who 
has brothers. A more musculine-looking stone, and one 
in high favor just now, is the jade. A particularly hand- 





four and a half yards. The coat, 

slightly bloused infront and fitted 

smoothly behind, fastens in dou- 

ble-breasted fashion with orna- 

mental butions. The only trim- 

mings are the vertical strappings 
stitched on each edge, the shaped bands forming its out- 
line, and the cerise velvet facing of the little square epau- 
lettes that are cut in one with the coat, the effect being 
made very striking by the addition of a high flaring collar 
of cerise velvet and a narrow girdle of the same. 

Guipure, which is much used as an accessory in all 
varieties of gowns, covers the yoke of velvet in a darker 
shade of beige. The basque of the coat behind has an 
ornamental square coat tail attached on each side by but- 
tons. 

Small tailor sleeves, slightly flaring at the wrists, are 
finished with a shaped band. A feather toque—one of 
the novelties of Paris—turns back from the face over a 
rolled band of cerise velvet, iis centre ornament being an 
owl’s head. 

Quantity of materinl—ladies’ cloth, 7 yards; velvet, } 
yards, 
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CLOTH 
For pattern see No. VL. on pattern-sheet Supplement, 


AND OTTER CAPE 


HAINS THAT DO NOT BIND. 


One of the curious illustrations of the ef 
fect of the theatre on fashions is to be seen in 
the appearance of the Cyrano chains, brace- 
lets, etc., ete., which have met with an instan 

taneous popularity. They are worn in various ways and 
for widely different purposes. Some are two and one-half 
yards long, and some a scant yard and a quarter. They 
are to be had in every imaginable shade and shape of 
glass bead—in emerald, ruby, amethyst, coral pink, and 
olivine shades, and also in the pure crystal white. Occa- 
sionaily pear-shaped imitation pearls are combined with 
small white or ruby beads, and sometimes the chain is 
divided by little shaped sections which comprise three 
colors and as many different forms. ‘These chains are 
provided with a gold clasp and hook, from which the fan 
may be suspended, and are worn according to the fancy 
of the owner. Sometimes a single strand lies loosely over 
the neck and the chain hangs from the shoulders, and 
sometimes it is passed about the neck several times in 
graduated depths until it meets the corsage. 

Another novelty and one still more costly is the turtle 
chain, This is of woven metal, silver or gold, which 
when passed about the neck once reaches to the waist. 
At intervals throughout its length are placed seven jew 
elled turtles with backs of sparkling emeralds and heads of 
rubies. A larger turtle, measuring perhaps two inches in 
depth, forms the ‘‘drop” ornament, but in this case it has 
a double valie, since one has but to press the ruby head 
and the body opens, showing a wee gold-handled powder 
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IN-DOOR DRESS FOR 
LITTLE GIRL. 


CHILDREN'S OUT-DOOR COSTUMES. 
For patterns see Nos. VIII. and XL. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


puff and a tiny mirror. A somewhat similar chain is dec- 
orated by diminutive pug-dogs in beaten gold with jew- 
elled gleaming topaz eyes. 

Coral chains and five and seven stranded necklaces are 
among the present favorites, but they may not be con- 
fused with the old-fashioned coral ornaments of our grand- 
mother’s days, for the new-comers are carved into regular 
form, generally round, and only the palest tints are per- 
missible. 

Muff-chains which are like great silver ropes are also 
much used, and, because they can only be had in the high- 
priced metal-work, they are not likely to lose caste through 
undue popularity. 


URSES AND CARD-CASES. 


A NOVEL and dainty combination coin-purse 
and card-case is made of soft fine leather of any 
shitide to suit the fancy and costume. It opens 
like an old-fashioned pocket-book, but, unlike 

this, there is no clasp or suggestion of purse evident when 
unfolded. At the top edge a slip is left open between the 
lining and the outside leather, and into this is dropped the 
change, which slips of course to the bottom, so that 
when the book is folded there is no danger of its dropping 
out. In the first fold is the usual pocket for cards. The 
only fastening is a round pearl button clasp, or sometimes 
two. 

This is decidedly the simplest style shown in the way 
of pocket-book or card-case. When it comes to the more 
or less elaborate designs, they are about as diverse as is 
fancy or cost. Everything is to be found except the plain 
leather purse or pocket-book. 

The convenient purse, which has seen almost universal 
service for several years as card-case as well, is no longer 
in favor. The stylish woman carries a small coin-purse 
of silver or gilt in her hand, or wears it on her chitelaine 
when shopping. Her card-case is a dainty creation, sim- 
ple or ornate, to match or harmonize with her gown 


handsome finished with corners of chased Roman gold. 
A neat and pretty purse for all occasions is made of liz- 
ard-skin, ah mm | n all forms is used as muck as ever, 
A very popular design is of seal or other soft leather, 
with corners or sometimes the entire top side of the purse 
in filigree silver or silver gilt, under which is a leather of 
some bright contrasting shade, such as red with a brown, 
green with a gray purse, etc. 

An exquisite card-case is made of lizard-skin, with a 
little gold snake wound about the top. Jewellers still 
show among their newest designs handsome card-cases 
with a tiny watch set in jewels in one corner, but these 
do not seem to appeal to the best taste, and are moreover 
very expensive. 

This same idea appears in useful and sensible form in 
the lite coin-purses of gun-metal, finished with a little 



























FUR AND CLOTH DOUBLE-BREASTED 
COAT FOR LITTLE GIRL 
For pattern see No. IIL. on pattern-eheet Suppl. 


watch of the same meta]. It is rather a con 
venient scheme for the shopper. These gun 
metal purses are the newest for coin-purses. 
They are made of linked chains, just as the 
gold and silver ones which have been used 
for some time, and are slightly more expen 








BLUE AND ‘WHITE 
For pattern see No. X. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Here as elsewhere in 
feminine accessories 
at this time jewels 
are used freely, but 
they are nearly al- 
ways small in size. 
One of the prettiest 
card-cases shown is 
of light gray Suéde 
studded with tiny 
turquoises, The 
same style is made in 
any shade of Suéde 
to match the gown, 
and is set with suit- 
ably contrasting jew- 
els. 

The new cases are 
a trifle larger than 
the old, and are to 
be had in all of the 
popular leathers ex- 
cept alligator, which 
seems to be out of 
favor at present. 

Pocket books, 
when used, are hard- 
ly distinguishable in 
size and general de- 
sign from the more 
substantial card- 
cases. One of the 
most stylish of lea- 
thers, as well as one 
of the most expen- 
sive, because rare, is 
elephant-skin. It is 
rough in texture and 
of a rich tan color, 
and is especially 


CHEVIOT COSTUME FOR GIRL OF 13. 


sive than silver, and, just now, more pop 
ular. 

To her who still inclines towards simplicity 
amid all the confusion of color, metals, and 
jewels, there remains among the novelties— 
and it seems to have been designed especial 
ly to meet her case—the simple pocket-book 
of leather or card-case of Suéde, with the 
only ornament a small butterfly or beetle of 
enamel, whicli looks as if it had lit carelessly 
on the cover. 


EW VEILINGS. 


Tue cutting winds of December demand a 
protection for the face which shall be slightly 
thicker than the veils worn during the milder 
months, and to meet this want there are many 

new and attractive meshes. One of the prettiest of these 
is what is known asa “‘ double-plaid"’ mesh, which means 
that two squares are formed of the silk thread over 
lapping each other. 

Fancy plaids are of irregular weaving, many of them 
being dotted by chenille dots interwoven with the pattern. 
In some of the wide-meshed veils the dots are of the most 
exaggerated size, assuming fully as much as one-half inch 
in diameter. Fortunately, however, these dots are not in 
the body of the veil, but form a border of three rows across 
the bottom and one row at each end. A wide hem is then 
turned up at the bottom, and the edge is concealed by the 
heavy dots. 

These large-dotted veils are shown in delicate gray, 
white, dark blue, black, and even in mauve and pink. 
The two last colors will, however, hardly find a place as 
veils for the face, but may presently appear in connection 
with ribbon ruffling for skirts, in which character they 
would be decidedly effective. 

Most of the fancy plaid meshes come in double width, 
and are sold by measure at lengths to suit individual fan 
cy. The name “ plaid,” associated as it is with a bright 
mixture of colors, is misleading when applied to veils, 
since in this connection it merely describes the pattern in 
which the threads are woven, yet this is the term applied 
to it by the importers and manufacturers. 

Very few colors are to be worn in face veils, pure 
white, both plain and dotted, and filmy black with pin 
head points of white will be in vogue. 

There are very few made veils shown, and these are of 
white or black tulle or net with appliqué lace borders. 
They are made only of a size to be worn with small hats 
and bonnets, and the duinty border is responsible for the 
price. 














AVORITE FABRICS OF THE 
SEASON. 


ALTHOUGH the markets have been full of fancy 
weaves of wool and wool-and-silk fabrics, the 
preferred materials for women’s street costumes are the 
several varieties of serge and cheviot, broadcloth, ladies’ 
cloth, and kersey. Any of these fabrics will prove desir- 
able for the close sheathlike skirts that obtain, and all have 
the high finish that is so rich and desirable where the 
skirt hangs in soft ripplelike folds. The various serges, 
all of the better qualities being well sponged before they 
reach the retail purchaser, are admirably adapted for gen 
eral use, and combine with velvets (either the panne or 
ordinary weave) to excellent advantage. 

The cheviots—and their number is legion—are the fa- 
vorites for walking, visiting, and church attendance. 
They are found in all the new colors, such as the -auto- 
mobile and Cyrano reds, and also in the graver and less 
conspicuous shades of blues, browns, greens, and grays. 
The camel’s-hair cheviot is, as its name would suggest, 
less smooth than some of the other varieties, but sheds 
the dust quite as easily, and is equally durable. 

Kerseys are rather more popular than any of the other 
cloths, being heavier than the highly polished ladies’ cloth, 
and less heavy and more pliable than broadcloth. All 
the best tailors delight in kersey as a medium for tailor- 
made gowns, and many of the kersey costumes include a 
light out-door jacket, fitting perfectly to the form, and 
lined with wool. Hair cloth still holds the field undis- 
puted as the best stiffening for tailor-made skirts. 

Very few poplins are shown, and these are in elabo- 
rately woven designs of flowers, stripes, and dots. Fancy 
weaves, which Parisians designate damassé, but which 
are known here under the common name of satin-figured 
goods, are exhibited, but seem to have no place in the 
show-rooms of the prominent dressmakers; but cashmeres 
and merinos (especially the latter) and Henrietta cloths, 
greatly enriched with little silk polka dots, are appealing 
for renewed favor 


OR EVENING WEAR. 


Irv is in the fabrics designed especially for 
evening use that the ingenuity of the weavers 
has its finest illustration. There are brocades of 
a richness never before seen—fluffy silk-figured 

chiffons and tulles, Liberty silks and glacés, woven with 
such skilful imitations of nature’s own blossoms and com 
plicated lover's knots as to be simply bewildering. Be 
spangled nets in blacks and in colors, chiffons in deep 
tones until now quite unknown —rich browns, elusive 
poppy reds, and deep shimmering blues—are the real 
novelties of the season. 

But the plain chiffon is no longer a first favorite. It 
must be hand-painted, either in pale or deep tones, ac 
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DOLL'S UNDER-CLOTHES AND DRESS. 


cording to individual taste, and then combined with fur 
of some soft variety. Some of the most striking gowns 
seen on the opening night of the opera were of this com 
bination of painted tulle and sable, or ermine in combina 
tion with glacé or other !ustrous silk. 

Another departure is seen in the chiffons embroidered 
closely with silver spangles and crystal beads. Where 
this slightly heavy decoration is seen the chiffon is dou- 
bied; or two fabrics, such as tulle and chiffon, are com 
bined 


HE INCOMING DAMASSE 
GOWNS. 


For all half-formal occasions upon which fan- 
cy gowns are used, appliqué trimmings in all 
their new developments arein great favor. The tendency 
toward elaboration has spread to the workers at the loom, 
and materials upon whose ground-color roses and other 
blossoms lie in all but lifelike beauty, some with a faint 
white glimmer that might be a touch of frost, and others 
in dull crépe figures touched with gold dust, are among 
the novelties which have come to light this season. These 
materials are especially suited for opera and evening wear. 
Some old favorites furbished up with new names and 
done in the prevailing colors are being shown, and are 
more attractive than they have ever been in other sea- 
sons. 
Figured-silk fabrics reappear under various names each 
season, meet with new favor, and are worn by very fash- 
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LITTLE BOY’S KILT. 
For pattern see No. IV. 
on pattern-sheet Suppl. 


PINK GINGHAM DRESS 


ionable women. At present the foreign silk-weavers are 
making an effort to increase the popularity of silk, and 
are presenting very novel designs in colored, flowered, 
and figured silks, to be known as damassé. These will 
shortly appear on the American market in deep ruby reds, 
bright blues, and the soft wood browns. As a material 
for afternoon, at-home, and reception gowns they are like- 
ly to meet with general favor. 

In connection with these bright damassés there will be 
ap increase in the use of dark chiffons and colored silk 
braids and guimps, combined with narrow fur edges, and 
handsome laces and wide-meshed nets, and spangles, 
When damassé is chosen in the light evening shades; the 
figures are frequently outlined in spangles, or filled in 
solidly with beads. 

A very charming afternoon gown fora young lady, which 
is equally appropriate for reception wear, is of dark blue 

silk damassé in combi- 
nation with otter and 
white tulle. The bodice 
is cut round, showing a 
chemisette of white silk. 
The upper edge, which 
detines the yoke, is bor- 
dered with otter. 

The skirt isa graceful 
fitted design of the blue 
damassé, which opens at 
the right side over a 
simulated double skirt 
of gathered tulle, and 
curves in rounded points 
at the foot of the skirt. 
These edges are in turn 
bordered by the otter. 

The white under-skirt 
is of closely gathered 
tulle, which is secured at 
the knee by a triple puff. 
The edges of the outer 
skirt are caught here and 
there almost to the bot- 
tom of the skirt, but the 
tulle should extend some 
nine inches beyond the 

opening on each side. 

The sleeves are quite plain but for 
the circle of otter which trims the 
wrists. The belt and collar are of 
plain blue velvet. 

A similar design for dinner use 
would be very effective if treated in 
rose-pink damassé, with cream yoke 
and chiffon skirt, and edged with 
sable. In this combination a deep 
rose velvet would be the proper col 
or for belt and collar. 

In the choosing of a color-scheme, 
it may be well to remember a good 
old rule: For the daytime match the 
shade of your eyes, and for the even- 
ing choose any color that will either 
match or bring out your complexion. 


VENING GOWN 
SLEEVES. 


Ir one may judge from 

the display of gowns worn 

by the brilliant leaders of fashion 
who are seen at the Grand Opera 
gatherings, there is to be a great 
choice in the styles of sleeves worn 
upon full-dress occasions; for not 
only are filmy and full-length lace 


For pattern see No. IX. 
Supplement 


FOR SMALL GIRL. 
on pattern-sheet 


APRON FOR SMALL GIRL 
For description see pattern- 
sheet Supplement. 


sleeves shown, but also elbow lengths, closely fitted to the 
upper arm, and finished at the elbow with twisted ribbon 
and small rosettes. The shoulder-puff, large or small, is 
permanently displaced, and if there be a favorite treatment 
of the upper arm, it is the tiny shoulder-band and cor 
responding armlet or band which allows a perfect view of 
the curve of the shoulder. One very striking bodice seen 
at the opening performance of the opera season was of 
coral-red and silver spangles. The usual shoulder-band 
scintillating with brilliant stones was shown, but the sec- 
ond band was developed into an elbow sleeve which was 
finished with a deep distending puff as remarkable as it 
was unique. 

Many of the new evening gowns have extra sleeves 
made of tulle, chiffon, mousseline de soie, or of costly 
laces, which may be fastened in at a moment's notice, and 
upon occasion serve to quite change the gown. 





THREE CHRISTMAS DOLLS. mt 
For pattern see No. V. on pattern-eheet Supplement, 








1084 
ARIS STREET GOWNS. 


Tue tendency to mingle cloth, velvet, lace, 
and fur in street gowns, and to constantly elab- 
orate such combivations, is on the increase 
One combination of cloth and fur is in violet 

cloth, of the heavy satin finish variety The costume com 
plete represents a pointed cape and circular skirt, the latter 
edged with gray-fox fur. The simulated capuchin hood 
of the cape is vertically striped with bands of violet vel- 
vet. and outlined with a wide double-headed boa, which 
meets in the front. The deep collar is of the same fur, 
and graduated bands of the latter outline the cape 

The felt bat for this costume is of beige color, and is 
trimmed with large curled feathers 


ERHAPS THE MOST NOVEL OF ALL COM- 
fP binations is that shown in a black gown, the body of 
which is of peau de soie. The lower skirt and also 
the bodice are ornamented by the application of curved 
scallops made of a fine silk-faced cloth. They are stitched 
around the upper edges, the lower side being free. The 
effect is as striking as it is original. The revers are of 
white Ottoman silk embroidered with a Louis XVI. de 
sign, consisting of dainty flowers and running vines 
The hat is made entirely of pheasants’ feathers and 
wings, and the large boa is of fox. The entire costume 
is chic and out of the ordinary, and may be regarded as a 
departure from old established rules, which 
decreed that while silk might reasonably be 
ex pected to trim cloth. the function of the 
utter fabric could never be perverted into a 
trimming upon silk 


NE DAINTY GOWN RECENTLY 
() exhibited in Paris is of red cloth, with 
brond bands of velvet of the same shade, 
which meet in a descending point at the centre 
of the front of the skirt, and crossing, continue 
lown to the bem on each side of the skirt. 
These bands are edged on both sides with nar 
row guipure lace and the skirt is ornamented 
by graduated dots embroidered in white silk, 
which reach almost to the waist 
With bodice all reminiscence of the 
plu seE disay pe ars It is smooth fitiing, and 
der the arm the crossed vel 
bands, made to sympathize with those on 
the skirt, pass smoothly to the under-arm seam 
The belt is of the red velvet 
To go with this costume was a red felt hat, 
bordered with sable and a narrow edge of er 
mine; these two furs again being combined in 
the large muff, which is further ornamented 
bow of red ribbon 


this 
} 
! 


80 that 


closes U 


by nm large 


ming is given in a costume which min 
gies oddly two colors—wood-brown and 

The revers and basque are slashed 
inte long and are edged with silk em- 
broidery done in wood tones. The vest and 
stock-collar are of striped brown and white 
velvet The skirt. which is a scant circular, 
is trimmed with embroidered tabs to corre 
spond with the bodice; these tabs fall over 
a deep band of otter. The belt is also of this 


A N EFFECTIVE SQUARE TAB TRIM- 


violet 
tabs 





VIOLET CLOTH STREET COSTUME 






HARPER’S 


fur, and is fastened by a dull- 
gold clasp. Little bands of ot 
ter are shown at the wrist and 
on the laps of the standing col 
lar. The hat is of brown vel- 
vet with violet shaded wings, 
and is worn back from the 
brow. 


ABLE CLOAKS. 


EUROPEANS are said 
to think more highly 
of furs than we do. 
But if that is true, 

taste is certainly changing on 
this side of the water, and a love 
of them is growing; for one 
seldom sees finer furs abroad 
than those seen in Central Park 
in New York, on Walnut Street 
in Philadelphia, or on Sixteenth 
Street in Washington, or in va 
rious other of our cities, where 
the most luxurious and superb 
furs are of common sight, 


whether seal or sable, ermine 
or Persian. 


RED 


PEAU DE SOIE VISITING COSTUME. 


the immense price of some of these 

costly furs—of the sable, for instance, 
knowing that an opera cloak of sable-skins 
sometimes costs twenty thousand dollars, and 
that consequently the real sable is an ap 
panage of the rich, that royalty finds no- 
thing more royal to wear than these sables, 
while every member of the body-guard of the 
Czar wears furs worth a great deal more than 
that twenty thousand. When these unin 
structed have examined a piece of the fur, 
they do not wonder so much. 


Tit UNINSTRUCTED WONDER AT 


T IS ELECTRICAL, AS MANY OF 
| the very fine and strong northern furs 

are, giving one the sense that the fur is 
still alive. ‘Phe pile is very long and thick, 
and so pliant that, in whatever direction you 
stroke it, it remains, smooth as velvet, soft as 
silk. The color is a very soft dark brown 
that takes strange shadows and gives sug 
gestions of richness. It is not only these 
qualities that make it costly, but the fact 
that the.enble or weasel with this wonderful 
skin is not too frequently found, and is very 
wary when he is found; that he has to be 
taken in winter, by skilled huntsmen, often 
with incredible hardships from cold and storm, 
and always in great danger from the wolves—for 
in summer the pelt is comparatively worthless, 
the long thick hairs having been shed—and that, 
moreover, the sable is exceedingly small, so that 
a great number of skins are needed for a very 
simple garment, making even a small Russian 
sable muff worth at least five hundred dollars. 
Small as he is, he is larger than that cousin of his, 





EMBROIDERED CLOTH 
GOWN, 
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the ermine, which, in 
spite of his relationship, 
frequently becomes the 
prey of the sable, al- 
though the squirrel is 
saael y the victim. Add 
to the diminutive size of 
these little animals the 
fact that only the back 
and a section of the sides 
are valuable, and the 
price will no longer seem 
exorbitant. 


HE AMERICAN 

sables are but about 

a twentieth as val- 
uable; but a cloak even 
of them is considered 
quite a precious posses- 
sion. They generally 
come from the Hudson 
Bay region. Most of the 
Russian sables come to 
us by the way of London, 
and aside from the first 
price paid to the hunters 
is the added price paid to 
the middle-men. About 
both of these furs a world 
of romance clings, for the 
hunter follows his prey 
through a desolation of 
great forests, almost to 
the imagined arctic cir- 
cle, where vegetation 
ceases, and where the 
long night covers night 
and day for months. 


E ARE JUST 
beginning to re 
alize that there 


is a certain cruelty in- 
volved in the wearing of 
any fur for which the 
first owner had to sur- 
render life, and the sec- 
ond owner to encounter 
such dangers. The Au 
dubon Society is trying 
to impress upon us the 
fact that there is a cer 
tain relic of barbarism in 
the ruthless killing of 
birds, that we may adorn 


AND VELVET AFTERNOON 


VIOLET CLOTH WALKING GOWN. 


ourselves with their plumage; and the stories of seal- 
hunts make us wish that our seal-skin need not be bought 
at the = of the life that is dear to every living crea 
ture. Perhaps when all the furry animals have been 
exterminated we shall have invented something quite as 
warm and nearly as beautiful as the robes they gave to 
us, and the poetry of life and death now clinging to our 
dearly bought furs will then in its turn belong to the 
**dear old times.” 
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CLUB WOMEN AND CLUB WORK. 











ANTABRIGIA CLUB OF CAM- 
BRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS. 


One day in March, 1892, a body of able, 
earnest women, who had been studying cur- 
rent events under the leadership of Mrs. E. M. H. Merrill 
during the winter, were discussing the evils of the ‘‘ sweat- 
ing system.” These women came to the conclusion that 
the only way to bring any force against this terrible sys 
tem was to have ‘‘a real live woman's club.” The Can 
tabrigia Club was formed then and there with Mrs. Mer 
rill as president. It immediately created several depart 
ments of work—namely, Art, Civics, Current Events, 
Education, Finance, The Home, Literature, Music, and 
Philanthropy, with a chairman for each, who should in 
turn have charge of the meetings of the club and classes 
pertaining to her department during the winter. In Octo- 
ber of the same year the club was christened, Colonel 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson being the godfather. 

During the first two years the chief work of the club 
was self-development, although some outside work was 
done. In January, 1894, an Exhibit in Household Eco- 
nomics, arranged by the Home Department, assisted by 
Mrs. Merrill and Mrs. Marion McBride, made the club 
famous throughout the State. A large hall in Cambridge 
was hired for a week. Every day there were lectures by 
eminent people on cooking, marketing, etc. There were 
exhibits of the Aladdin oven, cooking by electricity, 
and all kinds of food protiucts. In this year the club 
established a free bed in the Cambridge Hospital, and 
gave contributions to many other charities. 

In 1896 Mrs. William A. Bancroft was elected president. 
On June 2, 1896, on the fiftieth anniversary of the city of 
Cambridge, Cantabrigia kept open house from one to six, 
The subject. discussed was—“* What Cambridge women 
have done in fifty years.” Cambridge may well be proud 
of her women, being able to boast of Margaret Fuller, 
Mrs. Agassiz, Charlotte Fiske Bates, and many others. 


RS. MAY ALDEN WARD WAS ELECTED 
M president in 1897, and reelected in 1898. The 

work of the year of 1897 and of 1898 was of excep 
tional value. During this year the club established a 
Cantabrigia Scholarship at Radcliffe College. The fund 
which has been growing steadily was started by an au 
thor’s reading in Sander’s Theatre, at which Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe presided, and a galaxy of writing stars 
shone, the entertainment netting a handsome sum of 
money. A mass-meeting in the interest of the protec 
tion of birds was held, which resulted in ten lectures on 

How to Know our Wild Birds,” by Mrs. Oliver Thorne 
Miller, and in the removing of aigrettes from all Canta- 
brigia bonnets. A mass-meeting in aid of the Greek 
cause was well attended. During the summer of 1897 
Cantabrigia carried on a free kindergarten for poor chil- 
dren, fifty in number, also meetings of the mothers each 
week. The club fitted up a sunny, attractive school 
kitchen, where school-children were taught during the 
summer, apd on Saturday mornings throughout the win- 
ter. During this year the institution of club teas after 
every meeting was established. 

Last winter the Radcliffe fund, the kindergarten, and 
the school kitchen became permanent institutions of the 
club, there being six courses during the winter at the 
public school cooking-classes. Following a Lowell me 
morial meeting of the club last year, a large subscription 
to the fund for keeping a part of the Lowell estate as a 
memorial to the poet was seut 

Last summer's kindergarten was attended by ninety lit- 
tle. ones. Three trained teachers were employed, with a 
large committee of ladies from the club as helpers Mo- 
thers’ meetings were held every week, and frequent visits 
were made to the homes of the children 

The activities of the club for the coming winter have 
now begun. Classes are formed in all the departments, 
and the members seem to have come together again with 
renewed interest in all branches of club work. The esprit 
de corps of Cantabrigia is especially marked. The hearty 
co-operation among this company of seven hundred wo 
men has undoubtedly contributed to the fine career of the 
club in the past, and will lead to even greater things in 
the future. Mrs. May Alden Ward, the president, is too 
well known in the literary and club worid of New Eng- 
land to need comment. Her place at the head of this 
brilliant and forceful club is justified alike by the club's 
requisites for leadership and Mrs. Ward's complete re 
sponse to them 


HE LADIES’ EDUCATION 
SOCIETY OF JACKSON- 
VILLE, ILLINOIS. 


Tue usual words of appreciation lose their 
salt when it is attempted to apply them to the career 
and work of the Ladies’ Education Society of Jackson 
ville, Illinois This organization is probably the oldest 
woman’s club in the United States, having been founded 
in 1833, thus antedating the New York Sorosis, often call 
ed the mother of clubs, by many years 

The Education Society is a Western club founded by 
Eastern women. In the first quarter of this century the 
people who went from Eastern States to make their homes 
on Lilinois praries found no educational advantages what- 
ever. The earlier settlers were growing up in grossest 
ignorance; in some homes no member of the family could 
read or write. Finally, a few women who had been 
pupils of Mary Lyon and Zilpah Grant Banister took the 
situation under serious consideration, and on October 4, 
1833, effected a formal organization, In the constitution 
adopted at that time the objects of the society were stated 
to be *‘ the educating of indigent capable young women, 
that they might be qualified for teaching, and the opening 
of schools in needy settlements.” 

Friends in the East were interested,and auxiliaries form- 
ed at Hartford, New York, Brooklyn, Rochester, Chicago, 
and various other places, to raise funds to carry on the 


work. Some Eastern schools became regular contribu- 
tors: Ipswich, Massachusetts; provided scholarships. Miss 
Lyon and Mrs. Banister were generous in their donations, 
and interested others in the organization. 

In 18387 Mrs. J. H. Bancroft became treasurer of the 
society, and its financial success is largely due to her ef- 
forts. Mrs. Bancroft is the daughter of Dr. John Adams, 





MKkS. MAY ALDEN WARD, 
President of the Cantabrigia Club of Cambridge, Massachusetts. 





MRS. J. H. BANCROFT, 
President of the Ladies’ Educational Society, Jacksonville, Iino 
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MRS, ANSEL OPPENHEIM, 
President of the Ladies’ Auxiliary, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


formerly principal of Phillips Academy, Andover, Mas- 
sachusetts, and had enjoyed exceptional educational ad- 
vantages. In the home of her father she had met the 
most notable men of letters of that time, and knew in- 
timately many who have since become the foremost liter- 
ateurs and educators of our country. Her letters in be- 
half of the society, during a period of fifty years, have been 











roductive of generous gifts from influential New England 
riends, Its growth may be indicated by the money re- 
ceipts. In the first year there were only $29, but with 
even this small sum five young women were assisted in 
their school work. In the fifth year one hundred and 
seven were educated; in the forty-ninth year the receipts 
were largest, reaching the sum of $3,321. 


O DENOMINATION BIAS PREDOMINATES 
in the designation of students to receive aid, and 
preference is given to no one school. The pupil 

makes her own selection, and her tuition, and often her 
books, is a gift. No obligation to return the tuition mo 
ney is imposed, but it has in some instances been volun 
tarily repaid. In 1872 the society was incorporated under 
its present name, and since the general establishment of 
public schools, it no longer solicits contributions in the 
old way. The requirements of teachers nowadays*who 
seek positions are far more exacting than formerly, and 
a young woman entering upon such a profession must 
supplement her high-school work with a special course at 
some college or university. The aid of the society is now 
largely extended to this class. . 

The society recently celebrated its sixty-fifth auniver 
sary. The report of the year's work showed that twenty 
two young women had been assisted, twenty of them hav 
ing their tuition fees provided in nine different colleges, 
situated in four States of the Mississippi Valley 
Michigan, Nebraska, and Iowa. r : 

Mrs. Bancroft’s connection with the club dates from 
1837. For over fifty years she was its faithful correspond 
ing secretary. Three years ago Mrs. Delia Wetherbee 
Wadsworth, who had long been president of the society, 
was forced to resign on account of ill health, and Mrs 
Bancroft succeeded her. It is therefore as secretary for 
half a century that Mrs. Bancroft’s splendid work iv be 
half of the society has been accomplished. Peculiarly 
fitted by birth and education to secure the advice and co 
operation of the strongest minds of a quarter of a century 
ago, Mrs. Bancroft’s membership in the society has, from 
the first, meant a large augmenting of its usefulness. 

Other present officers of the club are—vice-president, 
Mrs. W. H. Milligan; secretary, Mrs. E. C. Lambert; 
treasurer, Mrs. M. E. Catlin; managers, Mrs. A. C. Wads 
worth, Mrs. W. H. H. King, Mrs. W. D. Sanders, Mrs 
E. Moore, Mrs. C. M. Dewey, Mrs. M. D. Nolte, Miss E 
Rawlings, and Miss M. Dummer. 


N INTERESTING WORK BY 
ST. PAUL WOMEN. 


In the movement of women to further the 
patronizing of home industries, the women of 
St. Paul, Minnesota, claim to be the pioneers. Their work 
in connection with a home foods exhibit, given at St. Paul 
over a year ago, was original and important. In the ef- 
fort made at that time, in conjunction with the North 
western Manufacturers’ Association, the Ladies’ Auxiliary 
became a distinct and recognized association, with Mrs 
Ansel Oppenheim as president. The first effort was con 
fined to an exhibit of foods. A cooking-teacher was en 
gaged who gave two demonstrations daily, using, so far 
as possible, St. Paul foods. By this was meant food 
whose basic element was produced in the immediate 
vicinity of St. Paul, or was there so modified that its 
nature or form was entirely changed. Wheat made into 
flour by local mills, corn into corn-meal, hominy, and the 
like, are examples. One of the most interesting features 
of the exhibit was the preparation by St. Paul women of 
a series of competitive dinners, the cost of each being lim 
ited. Prizes were awarded in the competition. There 
were four kinds—a dinner for brain workers, a dinner for 
persons engaged in manual labor, cooking for iuvalids, 
and cooking for children 
The success of this first exhibit encouraged the workers 
to attempt demonstrations on much broader lines. Their 
second one this autumn lasted ten days, and was a brill 
iant success from start to finish. The exhibits were di 
vided into fourteen groups, each in charge of a chairman, 
who selected her own assistants. Architecture, mechani 
cal arts, china painting, interior decorations for homes, 
stained glass, jewelry, musical instruments, embroidery 
and lace, furniture, book-binding and illustrating, build 
ing materials, mosaic-work and pottery, mechanical de 
signs, and women's clothing from boots to bonnets, were 
exhibited. A most inieresting fact shown in the exhibi 
tion, and the attention Of Japan and the Philippines is 
called to it, was the possibilities of Minnesota swamp 
grass, which bas been considered heretofore merely a 
nuisance. It was demonstrated that this can be made 
into twine and into a beautiful and durable matting. A 
machipe was at work showing the process during the fair. 


N THE AUDITORIUM AN ENTERTAINMENT 
| was given each evening by St. Paul women, and the 

chairman of that committee, Mrs, J. B. Johuston, found 
more talent than she could use during the ten days the fair 
was open. A unique feature was that the exhibition was 
entirely free in every department. It was felt that in no 
other way could the persons who most needed the educa 
tional effect be reached. Over one hundred women were 
engaged in this work, but the two women who stood in 
the front of this movement, and to whose intelligently 
directed zeal and untiring industry a large part of the 
success of the exhibition is to be attributed, were Mrs. 
Oppenheim, the president—a woman exceptionally broad 
minded and public spirited—and her colleague, Mrs. John 
Bidlemav. The Executive Board of the Auxiliary is 
made up of Mrs. H. F. Stevens, Mrs. J. B. Hoxie, Mrs. E. 
A. Jaggard, and Mrs. Oliver Dalrymple. 

The Auxiliary has become a permanent organization, 
the general commitiee including over two hundred and 
fifty of the most influential women of the city. Their 
work includes an investigating committee, which reports 
upon St. Paul’s industries and educational work, repre- 
sented by the high school, training school, and mechanic 
art school. MARGARET HamILTON WELCH. 
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WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH THE FIREPLACE? | 
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HAVI " s been inclined to regard, as among the 
, é é lessings of my life, that one which 
i family whose children were not 
t md a hot-air register in the wall or 

es near the windowsill 
recollections, happily for me, are 
ited with open fires. There was that one of coal in 
tected by a high fender with brass trim- 
mings, on W ), when winter storms were blowing and 
childrea s f r vw cold, soft flannels were hung at night 
How t sweet warm fragrance of those flannels filled the 
room, and left a sense of mfort never to be forgotten in 
afte ears For it was then that no one but the mother 
wrap : in them or tuck wus in our beds where 
' he hot coals drop, one by one, into the 
| eep overcame us It was before this fire that 
ed when we were ill vn this chimney that 
Santa Claus was to come to the stockings hung 
there for him, and on those coals we roasted our apples 
lays were stormy and we had to stay in-doors 
| therew the fire in the dining-room, with memories 
ind there were the wood fires of the study and 
r: b best be ed and more precious than all 
us ul : the ok! Franklin 'way upstairs un 
my futher’s special den. Every Sunday 
of the Franklin were thrown wide 
hi r gs on the andirons Jit, and my father’s 
I n hau 1s drawn up before it, while he pret nd 
be an Indian chief in council, as he smoked his long 
md gazed into the fire, told the children, gathered 
f far and near before him, stories of David and Go 
Moses and Daniel, of the great Revolutionary 
| ‘ f the famous men and women whose lives 
eld r the world lessons of nobility and faith 

M an wa wn to them in those hours 
And t there were the after-years, when those sam« 
! and rls, grown to man’s and woman's estate, still 
gathered about the logs and told each other stories, in 





‘ AN ORNAMENTAL COLONIAL FIREPLACE. 


which the romances were their own, and tales of great ac 
complishment were repeated as prophetic visions of their 
own careers 

W hat else in the way of patent heater could ever have 
meant so much to them? Momentous influences, indeed 
are lacking in the lives of those who have never known 
the open fire—those poor unfortunates who have had no 


crackling logs to dream over, and nothing else to toast 


their toes by but steam-pipes and registers. It is so easy to 
tell who they are. Their sallow complexions and dried 
skins betray them. And the poor babies—their children! 
rey are like littl ones to whom no sweet fuiry-stories 


have ever been told 

An open fireplace is to a house what a beautiful view is 
to a veranda It is full of suggestion, carrying one’s 
thoughts always out into the beyond, and one’s visions 
away from one's self. An architect who ignorantly robs 
us of either robs us of opportunities for which all the 
brilliant other things he does can never compensate 
Even the minor architects are beginning to understand 
this, and are helping us to regain what we have missed 
For, if the truth must be told, we lost our heads, not so 
many years since, over modern conveniences, as we did 
over labor-saving machines; and the country householder 
was as pleased over some contrivance for keeping her 


house wa:m without the bother of an extra fire as her 
husband was over some farming implement which saved 
him the price of a second man on his place. In town the 
case was even worse, for open fires were only regarded as 
one more means of adding to the dust. It was quite for- 
gotten that, as some writer on the subject has observed, 

it might almost be said that the good taste and saroir 
Saire of the inmates of a house may be guessed from the 
means of heating it.” It has since been remembered that 

old pictures, old furniture, and fine bindings cannot live 
in a furnace-baked atmosphere, and those persons who 
possess such treasures and know their value have an addi 
tional motive for keeping their houses cool and well venti 
lated 

It is a growing perception of these facts which has led 
to the extended interest tuken in all questions relating to 
fireplaces. In fact, as in former times ‘‘ the fireplace was 
always regarded as the principal feature of a room, and 
so treated in every well-thought-out scheme of decora 
tion,” so to-day it has become one of the first considera 
tions of an architect planning an interior 

Chimney-places, as we understand them, were, so far as 
I have been able to gather, unknown in Europe before the 
Middle Ages. When, by the builders of the Renaissance, 
they began to be seriously considered, they were looked 
upon as an architectural feature of the room, and the im 
portance of thus giving an architectural character to the 
chimney-piece has been insisted upon by all the most dis 
tinguished authorities on the subject since that day. 
But that this obligation need not startle the timid, another 
statement has been made to follow, by certain writers on 
the subject, declaring that ‘‘it is a mistake to think that 
this treatment necessitates a large mantel-piece and a 
monumental style of panelling. The smallest mantel, 
surmounted by a picture or a mirror set in simple mould 
ings, may be as architectural as the greatest chimney- 
pieces at Urbino or Cheverny.” 

This architectural scheme necessitates the carrying of 
the chimney-piece up to 
the cornice, as the tops of 
the windows, doors, and 
other openings of the 
room are carried In 
some of the great palaces 
the chimney - piece has 
been given an almost 
monumental character, 
aud covered with decora 
tions in carvings and in 
tricate floral designs, the 
whole structure project- 
ing inte the room, as 
some of the brick and 
stone chimneys of hunts 
men’s cabins, of shooting 
lodges, and newly built 
country clubs are now 
made to project More 
and more, however, as our 
days have been approach 
ed, these models have 
been simplified, while the 
architectural idea has 
never been abandoned, 
except when the period 
of our own complete de 
generation was reached 

In four of the five ‘il 
lustrations which accom 
pany this article it will 
be noticed that either by 
pictures, plaster casts, or 
mouldings this architect- 
ural law has been ob- 
served. The plan of the 
fireplace does not end at 
the mantel-shelf, but is 
carried on until the cor- 
nice, or the  picture- 
moulding which takes its 
place, is reached. In one 
instance, over an ordinary 
fireplace and mantel, ti! 
ing bas been placed, 
which, while it obeys in 
its construction the archi 
tectural law, preserving a 
right balance of different 
parts, carries the eye un 
consciously away from 
tlie lack ad pect detail be- 
low, and leaves it with an 
agreeable impression. In the exquisite Colonial mantel- 
piece whiéh has stood for many years in the town house 
of a distinguished artist, and which is also given as one of 
the illustrations, the same laws have been observed, though 
in a different way. The picture is above the shelf, and 
the moulding above that again. One instantly recognizes 
that the artist, whilé working, has had all the component 
parts of a general scheme well in mind, so that that which 
seems to us only a simple arrangement of pictures, casts, or 
mouldings, has obeyed in its plan a recognized law, grace 
fully acquiescing to a rule of right distances and propor- 
tions. In still another instance, as will also be seen, bass 
reliefs have been placed over the shelf. In many early 
Italian mantels of the Renaissance these spaces were filled 
in the same way. Ata later peried they were filled with 
pictures. Again,in France mirrors took the place of pic 
tures—a fashion which we have adopted extensively in 
our own day. These mirrors, it must be remembered, 
become a false and meaningless addition to any decorative 
scheme when they are placed too high to make proper 
reflections. 

Bass-reliefs and small pictures are often hung under the 
shelf, in the space which in the Colonial mantel is filled 
with delicate carving. It is in this space that mottoes 
and texts aiu written. How well 1 remember some! 


“Aha! Iam warmed. I have seen the fire.” ‘It shall 
be revealed by fire.” ‘‘Fire came down from God.” 
“Through the house give glimmering light.” ‘‘I ama 
woodland fellow, sir, that always loved a good fire.” 





OLD ENGLISH FIREPLACE. 


In winter’s tedious nights, sit by the fire.” Coats of 
arms are also hung here, those painted on wood, and 
which are to be seen frequently in English dining-halls 
The danger lies in overcrowding this space, destroying 
the lines, and creating an impression of unbalanced pro 
portions 

In those days in which I first learned to love open fires 
I knew nothing of architectural laws and necessilies; ev 
erything seemed as it should be, and undoubtedly was 
The knowledge of the laws to be obeyed has come to me 
since; has been won, indeed, by many a difficult and de 
pressing experience. My mantels were my struggles for 
years, as they must be the struggles of those who, want- 
ing better things, are forced to do the wellnigh impossi- 
ble with such material as ugly town houses and apart- 
ments provide. Then I had no architect at my command; 
but in spite of all that I learned. 1 discovered that a 
mantel shelf low enough to rest the elbow on, and so far 
away from the cornice that it seems lost below it, could 
not be treated with the same severity with which one ap 
proached the decoration of some beautifully carved mar 
ble chimney-piece or one of carved wood. In a living 
room, with its charming disorder of cushions and books, 
and all its endless array of things which one is constantly 
taking up or putting down, a low mantel-shelf treated 
too conventionally, with simply its clock and its two can 
diesticks. would be as much out of place as some too 
prim visitor before whom the family were afraid to make 
merry 

To reconstruct our chimney-pieces requires money, how 
ever, and that we do not always possess. And yet there 
are, even without much money, possible touches which 
will relieve almost any ugly fireplace, and make it an 
agreeable feature of the room. Instead of the tiling, for 
instance, which the artist bas placed over his ugly shelf, 
one can use a soft satin one, chosen of just the proper 
color. This must hang in full folds from the picture- 
moulding straight to the shelf. This satin then makes 
the panel, and in this panel one can place a bass-relief by 
della Robbia, as has been done in the picture, or one of 





A USE OF BASS-RELIEF IN FIREPLACE. 
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the Madonna and Child, as a friend of mine has done. 
All this can be done for little money, and preserves, as well 
as more ambitious undertakings, the architectural laws. 

If this picture-moulding be too high, bring it down so 
that graceful proportions may be preserved, A little line 
of moulding, such as one sees in the picture, will help to 
accentuate a plan. A mantel-board, wide enough to hold 
jars and plates, can easily be covered with some color. 
And this point must not be forgotten: this color must be 
one that carries out the color scheme of the lower part 
of the room, else the shelf becomes an ugly dividing-line 
and the most conspicuous feature of the chimney-piece. 
Do not drape the cover. 

If one will study these illustrations carefully one will 
find other points worth observing —how the lines from 
mantel-shelf to bookcase follow each other; how a plaster 
cast at one end of a mantel-shelf creates one line, and how 
that line is to be balanced at the other end; how straight 
lines are broken around the room by the arrangement of 
furniture; and how, the fireplace being made the central 
point of interest, the question of its repose and of the 
beauty of its adornments is always carefully considered. 

But suppose one has no fireplace, however ugly? Even 
then the case is not hopeless, if there is a hole in the wall 
through which a stove-pipe can be run. A Franklin 
needs no fireplace. It is 1 generous affair, too, and throws 
out almost as much heat as a less interesting stove. 
Sixteen dollars can purchase one of medium size. It 
can be dressed with fenders. Andirons, of course, are a 





A SIMPLE COLONIAL FIREI’LACE 


necessity to it, and hickory logs the very life of one. A 
brass kettle on the top sets it off amazingly 

As for wood- boxes, there are old carved chests, oak 
chests, if you have them, or boxes with iron trimmings, 
or even wicker baskets Your kindling-wood will look 
well in a piece of old pottery, or, better still, a brass jar. 
Your tongs and shovels should always be in order, and 
placed upright against the shelf, supported, if you will, 
by a hook made for the purpose, unless you are happy 
enough to possess a Dutch brass stand on which all your 
fire-arms can be hung 

Through many changes of fortune I have clung to my 
open fire, because I believed that it meant much in the 
way of health, of memory-building, the making of sweet 
associations, the giving of cheer, and the bestowing of 
comfort. If I can help any one else to light one of her 
own—* Three sticks of kindling laid crosswise are all 
that are necessary,” as my old grandmother used to say— 
I shall have one more pleasaut thought to add to those 
already inspired by mine 

Litutige HamitTon FRENCH. 


IREPLACE DECORATIONS. 


THe touchstone of hospitality is a friendly 
hearth. One may look with indifference upon 
the poorly chosen furnishings of a room, and 
forget a disagreeable outlook from the windows, 

when under the spell of an open fire in a generous fire 
place. 

All the forest's life is in it, 

All its mystery and its magic 


In building anew house the architectural details of the 
fireplaces are a matter of choice. A sure guide here is 
Simplicity, who, leaving the mantel free from overloaded 
trimmings or a too ornate construction, gives opportunity 
for the setting forth of those minor belongings that speak 
the determinating influences of the family life. 

The facing of a fireplace, not being an adjustable 
fixture. should be adopted with reference to possible al 
terations in the other furnishings of the room. A good 
point to bring out in a color scheme for a room with a 
fireplace is to repeat the tone of the wall hangings or 
window draperies in the facing. A wooden mantel can 
always be brought into harmony by repainting. A sac 
rifice of the cold white marble, a generation ago popular 
in our drawing-rooms, can produce a really artistic ef 
fect by the use of a bronze powder and paint. The wood- 
work of a room should, in this case, receive the same 
treatment 

A soft unglazed finish is given to a very beautiful tile 
for facing a fireplace. The polished surface is appropri- 
ate in many places. Bricks are the least expensive, and 
give a homelike appearance. 

An open fireplace is sometimes built into a reception- 
hall; but if this be used only for the purpose its name 
indicates, the lack of one would never be felt. The 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


m1, ’.:. of a reception-hall should be furnished with a re- 
liabie timepiece, a box for matches, and a tray for cards, 
A decorative note may be thrown out by adding a pretty 
vase for holding flowers. 

The dining-room mantel should never be filled with or- 
naments and brica-brac. A few good specimens of cop- 
per, pewter, or brass, reflected in a plainly set mirror, or 
decorative china in Delft or Dresden, are more in char- 
acter with a room which should be simpler and somewhat 
more formal than the living-room. 

The fireplace in the living-room is really the most im- 
portant. The workmanship of the andirons and fire- 
pieces should be of the best. The spun brass imitates the 
cast, but does not wear as well as the latter, and if over- 
turned will show the marks of the fall. In black iron 
one should select the wrought material if endurance is de- 
sired. This fireplace being really the home-hearth should 
have, on the mantel-piece, the ornaments you like best, a 
yicture or two that you wish to have daily before you. 
Sree a favorite motto may find its place here, engraved 
under the mantel. 

In the late Miss Willard’s cottage in the Catskills the 
words ‘*‘ East—West—Hame’s Best” were used. In an- 
other home the following lines were worked into the panel 
decoration of the living-room mantel: 


Old wood to burn. 
Old wine to drink 
Old books to read, 
Old friends to trust. 


There are some suggestions in the informal arrange 
ments of the fireplace in a painter’s summer studio in the 
mountains that can be seen by a glance at the illustration. 
A square of antique leather is fastened by large unbur 
nished brass nails to the wall directly over the mantel 
board. Above is the frieze, that is carried around the en 
tire room—a width of brown and yellow matting. An old 
fashioned mirror occupies the centre of the shelf, and at 
right and left are jars of the inimitable rich-hued Rook 
wood, filled with wild flowers. A record of the visits of 
brother painters is shown by the unframed sketches tacked 
below the shelf. To the practical mind the iron kettle 
hanging on the crane will convey a sense of snug comfort, 
and to a meditative fancy the simple decorations create 
many pleasant visions. Aice M. Ke.ioae. 


ANTEL-PIECE DRAPERIES. 


Drarerties for the mantel-piece probably 
came in when ugly mantel-pieces had to be 
concealed. A drapery always implies that 
the architect either could vot or did not 

know how to do the proper thing by the house he was 
building. A beautiful mantel-piece is one of the proofs 
of a well-planned and well-built house. Old houses are 
being searched for the wooden ones which we grew to de 
spise when marble came into favor, and for which we are 
now ready to pay almost any price. But if we are ob 
liged to move into ready-made houses and apartments, 
and have only a small purse to help us hide the ugliness 
we resent, the right kind of drapery will be a very good 
makeshift. In the choosing of the drapery bear in mind 
the color-scheme and general style of your room, and re 
member that. the mantel-piece is to be treated architec- 
turally as part of the room and walls, and not as a piece 
of furniture, demanding notice on its own account. The 
more your mantel-piece is a continuation of the wall, 
and the simpler the lines, the better. Suppose, for 
instance, that we have a red room with wall- paper 





A FIREPLACE ENVIRONMENT. 


of a plain design suggesting no particular period, 
we can easily, by the treatment of the mantel - piece, 
introduce a touch of the French Empire style, al 
ways taking for granted that the furniture will fall in 
with this. Choose then a piece of red material the color 
of the wall, damask or corded, but all in the one color, 
and heavy enough to suggest the stiff materials of that 
period. The best dealers have a great assortment of in- 
expensive textures of this kind, wool and cotton or silk, 
of very good colors and designs. Lay this over the man 
tel absolutely plain. If there isa mirror, the frame should 
be gilded; if there is none, put up two or three little white 
bookshelves at a suitable height above the mantel-piece, 
with the frame-work resting on the mantel-piece, and tack 
the drapery up on the wall, filling out the space under 
the shelves. A couple of brass candlesticks, or the orna- 
mental china ones of the Empire patterns, will add the 
needed touch, and if the offensive mantel is of marble 
the white bookshelves will make the lower part of the 
fireplace fall so into place that the coldness and stiffness 
of the marble will no longer repel.. The color of the 
room will, of course, always decide that of the drapery, 
and if we have to deal with walls of the nondescript col- 
ors inflicted upon us in apartment-houses, the repetition 
of a plain soft color in furniture, carpet, curtains, and 
draperies, will very perceptibly tone down and almost do 
away with the bad effect of ill-chosen wall-papers. It has 
been said that a well-dressed woman is the woman whose 
gown is so part of herself that no one stops to notice what 
she is wearing. The same thing may be said of a room 
The best planned room is that in which no particular 
thing demands attention, but which is so harmonious in 
the color-scheme that we fall under the spell of its quiet 
coziness, aud only discover little by little the perfect 
taste that has ordered every detail 
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MR. MOUNTJOY’S CHRISTMAS GIFT 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 











HE little grandmother was no longer young. I 
might say she was no longer old. For, past 
eighty, she seemed to have left time and age 
behind her, and almost to have put on immor- 
tality 

Her face was white with the whiteness which 
seems to be shining through the gates of the heavenly 
city, and her smile heightened the light uponit. She was 
very feeble, seldom leaving her bed; but the bed was clad 
with such delicate embroideries of Audrey's needle on pil 
low, sheet, and quilt, that it looked like a mass of white 
frost-flowers, and its occupant might have received princes 
as Madame Récamier did under her billows of lace ; and 
she would have done it with quite as fine an air—for 
greater than princes ministered to the little grandmother 
hour by hour 

But princes did not come to the little house on the green, 
with its old deal cedar-tree in front of it. Very few peo 
ple, indeed, came to it—the minister, the doctor, and their 
wives, and now and then a child to play with Victor 
and Adrian, and Ally and Scotty, the twins, and Mamy, 
and now and then a very grand lady indeed, Mrs. Mount 
joy, John Mountjoy's sister-in-law, who lived with him at 
Pleasant Place, and who by no means wished to surrender 
direction of his house, his grounds, his income, himself 

Mrs. Mountjoy looked with displeasure upon her young 
brother -in-law’s interest in Audrey when he returned 
from an absence of four years at the university and three 
years of travel, and saw Audrey one Sunday, and then 
another Sunday, going -home surrounded by her little 
flock; he had seen her, too, when, happening to pass the 
cottage at twilight, she had come to the door and stood in 
the cluster of children, a lamp io her hand, and she had 
looked to him, in her white gown, leading the children 
after her, like the dream of some angel leading a brood of 
cheruls 

Who is she?” said Mrs. Mountjoy, at dinner, repeat 
ing his question. ‘‘ Why, in another latitude she would 
belong to the poor white trash.’ 

‘Where did they come from?” 
pinching his almonds 

“The father was that useless thing, an unsuccessful 
artist, who wandered here and staid for the sake of the 
scenery. The mother—well, she seems to have been use 
ful in peopling the world, if that sort of peopling is any 
good. They have the cottage, and little else. She isn't 
playing cat’s-cradle or something of the sort.” 

‘*Do you give her anything to do?” 

Out of pure charity,” said Mrs. Mountjoy—the table 
as splendid that moment with Audrey's embroidery as 
with its cut glass and gold and silver 

Did she do this ?” he asked, laying his finger on the 
risbou of the broken garland wandering there like some 
thing of the unseen world made visible 

‘Oh, | bought this at a fair,” said his sister-inlaw, and 
did not in the least deceive him, as he had not known her 
a dozen years for nothing, while bis attention was a little 
more pointedly directed to the object thought worthy of 
such effort 

Still, Mr 


asked Mr. Mountjoy, 


Mountjoy had no idea of any flagrant insubor- 
dination. Some time he would marry, he had always 
thought; and then he would provide another home for 
this good lady, who had already a comfortable income of 
her own; but all that was in a hazy future 

The next time, however, that he met Audrey with her 
little flock, Mr. John Mountjoy felt a distinctly personal 
interest in the pretty sigh!; and he thanked the kind for 
tune that stubbed Adrian’s toe and sent him stumbling 
over the sidewalk and into his own arms. The necessity 
of seeing if the urchin had hurt himself, the moment of 
commiseration, and the act of restoring him to his sister 
made something like an approach to acquaintance. And 
when he overtook her on another day, tripping quickly 
along through a shower, he would have felt himself a 
wretch not to offer her the shelter of his umbrella; and 
the acquaintance had arrived. For of course it was hardiy 
possible to walk side by side without a word; and the 
cultivated tones of his voice were reassuring, and the sil 
ver sweetness of hers was encouraging, and John Mount 
joy was in love before he knew it 

It was not a difficult matter after that to fall in with 
the young lady again when she had paused to speak to 
the doctor upon the street; and a formal introduction 
effected, the rest was easy. It was to meet her at the 
gate with a single strange and universally splendid flower 
in hand, and to offer it to her, coloring and uncertain, yet 
taking it ever so tremulously. It was asking if be might 
call; it was calling and taking ber and the children out 
on the river in his sail-boat; it was giving all the children 
a ride in a hay-cart; it was singing to them a quantity of 
college songs; it was mending Ally’s doll and Mamy’s 
rocking-chair; it was sharpening Victor's pencils; it was 
being found one day ow, the grass-plot under the dead 
cedar-tree waving some long banana leaves before his 
face, and loaded and covered from shoulders to fect with 
huge banana clusters, as if some freak of a strange-grow 
ing banana-tree had started into life out there, till sud- 
denly the children fell upon him with shrieks and stripped 
him of the fruit, revelling with screams of joy in all the 
bananas they wanterl, and fecling not only as if he had 
given them, but as if he had made them grow. It was all 
this, and it was putting a bird-house for Adrian in the 
boughs of the old cedar-tree on the grass-plot; it was 
having the earth spaded up about that tree, and a bed of 
marigolds set out there for Ally; it was hunting the 
country over for a yellow Persian kitten for Mamy; it 
was letting Victor use his rifle; it was making them think 
that he existed, as Audrey did, only to give them pleasure. 
And in it all it was to see Audrey, at first a remote and 
heavenly angel, and then a pink and white thing of beauty, 
radiant and fine as a flower, at last the loveliest, the sweet- 
est, the dearest girl that ever made life impossible to live 
without her! 

It was in the little grandmother's room that Mr. Mount- 
joy reached this last point of his experience, for he had 
at length been given the freedom of the penetralja of the 


house; and when he saw her, so old, yet so young, so 
fair and like a flower—or was it more a spirit?—in spite 
of all her years, he knew that Audrey was the child of 
her father, as he in turn had been the child of his mother, 
and that the youth of this sweet old woman was only 
being repeated in her grandchild. He laughed a little, 
inwardly; he never thought he would be in love with his 
grandmother, he said to himself. 

‘*T know what you are thinking,” said the grandmother. 

“T hardly believe you do,” said he. 

‘You are thinking about what Audrey will be like 
when she is old.” 

‘* Audrey never will be old,” he said, gravely taking 
her transparent hand and kissing it. * And if thisis age, 
then there is no such thing as youth.” 

**Oh, this is age,” she said, with half an intonation of 
sadness. ‘‘ But once it was youth. And now it seems to 
me to be so near eternal youth! I suppose you think it 
something melancholy to touch the border so, to be about 
to close one’s eyes on all this light and loveliness—” 

“To close one’s eyes, yes; but to touch the border— 
not when I see you.” 

‘Il am thinking you mean to compliment. You are 
good to think it worth while to compliment an old woman, 
But you are not quite right. Iam not going to close 
my eyes on light and loveliness—rather to open them on 
deeper and sweeter loveliness. So I can afford to be 
happy, you see.” 

‘And you have carried this light heart all through 
life?” said Mr. Mountjoy, seeing it account for the happi- 
ness of this household with so little to be happy about, 
to his way of thinking 

**My son did too,” said she. 

“Yes, I knew him.” 

* You knew him!” 

‘In Europe. I have a picture of his painting.’ 

“Oh, it was you, then,” cried Audrey, *‘ who bought 
the picture that saved him that time!” And nothing 
more was needed in that family to make John Mountjoy 
a superior being 

But when he came in now, on his way home from the 
morning mail, the wélcome of the children who were not 
at school was so uproarious and persistent that it made 
him. wish the rest were at school too. .Somelow the 
children were not altogether so delightful as they had 
been. When he wished to see Audrey by berself, they 
wefe always hanging round her; and everything he said 
to Audrey had to be overheard; and not the least provok- 
ing thing about it was that Audrey did not seem to mind. 
And Mr. Mountjoy had not been accustomed to be treated 
in this manner by young women. In fact, young wo- 
men had somewlrat spoiled him, One day he came to 
ask her to drive—chaperons were not in request in that 
little place—but before she had her hat on three of the 
children had possession of the phaeton, and Audrey 
seemed to take it for granted that it was ail right. He 
started off, however, although in a very bad humor. But 
presently he brightened and began to tell them the story 
of the robber of Prague making off with his bags of wold. 
the robber who, when he was hard pressed, took one of 
the bags of gold and dropped it; and suiting the action to 
the word, Mr. Mountjoy lifted Scotty and gently dropped 
him over the wheel to the ground; and the robber, being 
still hard beset. dropped another bag of gold, whereupon 
Adrian followed Scotty; and the story was bringing the 
robber to the total loss of all his bags of gold, when 
Audrey langhed and seized Ally and helped her round to 
the other side of herself 

Ah,” said Mr. Mountjoy, ‘if the wind sits in that 
quarter, we may as well pick up the treasures.” And he 
turned about and reinstated the children in their rights; 
but he took no further pleasure in that drive himself. 

“1 suppose,” said Ally, her eyes looking up in a large, 
innocent wonder at all the proceedings, *‘ you would have 
dropped Audrey out next.” 

** What do you suppose Audrey thinks?” saidhe. And 
Audrey, already rosy, grew red and redder, the lashes 
drooping till they touched the glowing cheek she hid 
against Ally’s curls. 

**Do you suppose,” be whispered in Ally’s ear, ‘* that 
any one ever does up her eyelashes in curl papers?” 

**Why, how could they?” said Ally aloud. “ How 
could any one do up her eyelashes in curl papers, sister?” 

And then Audrey was redder than before; and Mr. 
Mountjoy, having made the child utter his impatience for 
him, was somewhat more content. 

He came again after a few nights, coming later in 
order that the children might possibly have gone to their 
dreams. And so they had. But down they all trooped 
as they were, against 9 * protests; and of course 
Audrey did not appear at all; and of course she made 
the children aware of their indecorum, and equally of 
course the next day the children told him about it. 
‘Audrey cried,” said Scotty. “She would think we 
were babies if we cried. When I fell off the cedar-tree I 
never cried.” 

** What did Audrey ery for?” asked Ally. 

“You tell me,” said Mr. Mountjoy 

“ Bhe thought you would think we were little savages,” 
said Adrian 

“Victor took his water-colors and made a picture of 
her crying,” said Scotty. ‘It’s all pink and white and 
lavenders—his paint-box is better than mine. And there's 
biue in the eyes, but it isn’t like blue eyes—it’s like blue 
tears—and Victor said the tears made the high - lights. 


Victor's going to be a great painter like our father. And, 
oh, it’s beautiful! the picture.” 
“T should think so,” said Mr. Mountjoy. “Can I 


see it?” 
“Oh no, indeed!” said Mamy, quite innocently. 
“Why not?” 
-~ Auleur said not,” answered Ally. ‘* We told her we 
were going to show it to you, and she said she would die 
of mortification. And it hurts you dreadfully to die of 
mortification, yon know.” 
“Nonsenge! I will bring my ponies round this after- 






noon, and the one that brings it to me shall drive them, 
and the rest shall go along.” 
“Oh, what a shame!” they all cried together. 


ss If 
isn't troublesome ! 
And then Victor 


Audrey had only known! If that 
Audrey put it in the kitchen fire. 
cried.” 

Mr. Mountjoy came again that very evening. Audrey 
was not in the house; but the children brought him, 
whether he would or not, into the grandmother’s room. 
** Audrey,” she said, smiling up at him, “is down at the 
foot of the garden, drying her rose leaves—you know the 
druggist takes them all. And you can join her, or you 
can stay with me and hear me tell the children what hap- 
pened when I went to heaven.” 

“I think you are in heaven all the time,” said Mr. 
Mountjoy. ‘‘ And I have a fancy that the road there lies 
for me by way of the garden.” And he gave her the 
orchid he had brought, that fluttered over the counter- 
pane like one of the embroideries there taking on color 
and life, and be left the children swarming over the bed 
to hear the story that was presently to become an imagin- 
ing about Jairus’s daughter. 

Audrey, apparently lost in revery, was standing with 
her back to the sunset that seemed to ray out from her 
like an aureole; and the faint light reflected from a rosy 
cloud in the east made her look, in her repose, like a mar- 
ble image in some old Greek pleasure-ground. But as he 
approached her the color deepened and the smile grew as 
no play of shifting light could have made them do. “To 
think,” he exclaimed, “‘ that this is the first time I have 
ever found you alone!” 

“Ts it?” she said, with a sort of surprise. 

**Ts it possible that you don’t know it is?” 

“T—I—”" How was she going to tell him that when he 
came she was so nearly unconscious of the presence of all 
the others that for the moment there was no one ‘else in 
the world but himself? 

Perhaps he divined it. He came and lifted the tray of 
roses she was holding and set it on the grass, and took 
her hand and led her to the old bhalf-sunken wall on 
whose top they could lean and overlook the wide cham- 
paign country below, where lay his own rich fields, with 
the young cattle browsing and sleeping in the distant pur- 
ple shadows there. It was a warm, clear summer evening, 
with a great planet like a drop of concrete light; the few 
floating crimson clouds faded to dull rose and then to 
pearly azures through which now and then a pale star 
sifted. They watched it for a while in a silence where 
each seemed to hear the beating of the other's heart. 
Then a soft breeze began to stir, and swung a bovgh of 
the tree above so low that it caught for a moment in the 
cleft: of the stones, and a bird nesting there uttered a 
querulous note concerning the neighborhood of the two 
earth-things that had no concern with bird life and the 
air, and Mr. Mountjoy put up his arm to free the bough 
and send it rocking off in air again. And what so simple, 
when the arm fell, as that it should touch her shoulder— 
the trembling arm, the trembling shoulder—and that sud 
denly and swiftly he should gather her to himself, turn 
up the beautiful face with its down-dropped lids, and 
then with its searching, tender, and confiding gaze, and 
take her love from her lips? 

‘*T see that you have found your way,” said the smiling 
grandmother, when at last they came in. ‘‘I hope you 
may never lose it. You know that there are people who 
have fallen even from heaven!” 

It was not just at first that Mr. Mountjoy felt uncertain 
if he were not going to be one of them. The ecstasy was 
too intense, the happiness too deep. This world had 
taken on a new meaning—he hardly understood how he 
had lived before. If he had ever thought himself in love 
in the past, it was a different thing from this. And 
Audrey went about looking as if she were in a joyous 
dream, But as for the children, when they understood 
that Mr. Mountjoy was to be their brother, it would ap 
pear that they had never before taken full possession of 
him. It simply meant to them that he was theirs as 
Audrey was theirs; and as for his coming into the house 
or into the garden a moment without being themselves in 
evidence, it was not to be thought of. Consequently they 
did not think of it; and if he had been in the house from 
morning till night, they would have been under his feet 
from morning till night. 

As by-and-by the grandmother persuaded them to stay 
a little with her, it crept in upon their consciousness that 
there was a portion of Mr. Mountjoy in which they bad 
no share; and they began to exhibit so great a curiosity 
about it that Mr. Mountjoy never knew, when he took his 
seat on the sofa beside Audrey in the dusk of the even 
ing, whether or not Victor was in hiding beneath it, or 
Scotty was not bound to tumble through the window lx 
hind at the critical moment of a confidence or a caress 
—and Audrey's caresses were so few, her confidences so 
shy, that they were not to be lightly considered. Gradu 
ally, also, they came to understand that all this meant 
that Mr. Mountjoy would one day take Audrey away 
from them; and having understood it, they filled the house 
with their wailing. They dimly perceived that they bad 
been used by their friend for his own ends; and putting 
it altogether, their love for Mr. Mountjoy turned into 
open hostility. It was of no use for their grandmother to 
say she was left to them. ‘ You've always said you 
were going soon yourself!” they said. And they refused 
to eat by day, and lay awake at night, and snffered the 
abatement of no jot of their misery till, worn out with 
their little pale faces and their dejection, one morning at 
last Audrey solemnly promised them by all that was sa- 
cred that, come what might, she would never leave them. 

But then they became impressed with the idea that Mr 
Mountjoy, by strange and subtle ceremonies, was wiling 
Audrey to break her word; and they would all come in 
and seat themselves in a formal row, a sort of severe 
Vehmgericht, staring at him and Audrey with an im- 
movable severity; or Mr. Mountjoy would suddenly be- 
come aware of being under the eye of one little wretch, 
who, with grimace and pantomime, gave report of the pro 
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ceedings to the others lying in wait. When, one morning 
in the garden, Ally was discovered peering at them from 
behind the currant-bushes, and brought out with great 
show of indignation by Mr. Mountjoy, “I—I wanted to 
see how you did it!” she roared, weeping copiously Oc 
casionally, when they were not waylaying Audrey and 
himself, they returned to a sufficient measure of their 
previous familiarity to let them propound to him, in the 
endeavor to take his attention from their Audrey, such 
conundrums as “ Why is a cat when it sews?” the answer 
being ‘‘ Because the further off the sooner,” which was a 
signal for uproarious applause on their part, and for the 
propounding of others, such as “‘ Why is a crow musi- 
cal?” the only reason being ‘‘ Because.” And if it was 
all getting rather unbearable to Mr. Mountjoy, who shall 
blame him? The ecstasy was still there, but the enjoy 
ment of it was so vexatiously marred that there seemed but 
one thing to do, and that was to have Audrey away from 
the little brood as quickly as possible. 

And then there was an uproar. These children, who at 
first had seemed so sweetly well bred, some of whom he 
had thought like little cherubs pausing to play with the 
children of earth, were mortal now down to the ground. 
They not only would not let Audrey out of their sight, 
but if one left the post of duty the others remained on 
guard; they exacted from her every morning a repetition 
of her solemn promise that she would never leave them; 
and they succeeded in making Audrey as wretched as 
they were themselves 

‘‘T must put an end to this,” said Mr. Mountjoy. ‘‘ You 
are daily growing thinner and paler with the harassment 
these small people give you. You will not be yourself 
again till I get you away. And I am sure the little Saint 
Grandmother will agree with me. There is no need of 
any elaborate preparation. We will go to New York 
and get everything at once—no princess more royally. 
Audrey, what is to hinder your coming to me now?) Why 
wait another week? It is such weather for a wedding 
journey. And when we come back Pleasant Place will 
never have been so pleasant as with you and me alone 
there—’ 

‘* But—but the children,” faltered Audrey. 

**Oh, I will have them cared for,” he replied 
fear,” lifting to his lips the little hand he held 
shall have a housekeeper. 
the dear grandmother. 


se Never 
“ They 

And there shall be a nurse for 
The little people shall have a 
governess, too. They shall have every luxury and plea- 
sure. I never cared before that I had money. .But now 
there shall be a settlement, and it will make you so easy 
about leaving them—” 

** But, you see,” she said, ‘‘I don’t know. 
them—I said I would not leave them—” 

“ Not leave them! My precious, what are you thinking 
of? Why, of course you must!” laughing, and kissing 
now a silken tress of hair 

“If,” said she—‘‘if we could stay as we are—it is so 
pleasant—I have been so happy—with them and with 
you—” 


I promised 


WHEN 


THE DEAD BOUGIIS GREW GREEN, 


‘* My little darling,” he said, holding her more closely, 
**do you not think it is to be pleasanter still when we are 
alone together in our own home?” 

‘**But 1 promised,” she said, looking up wistfully, the 
great blue eyes, as beautiful as glimpses of blue sky be- 
tween white clouds, making his nerves thrill with her 


gaze 
He hesitated a moment. ‘ You promised?” he said 
then. ‘‘ Well, what of that? Promises to children are 


made to be broken. And, indeed, dear little love—” 

“Oh no! you know a promise—” 

“I know, of course. But a promise, in order to be a 
promise, must be a reasonable one. And that would be 
an absurdity. You can’t promise that to-morrow shall be 
day after to-morrow. But you made a previous promise, 
and that promise holds. You promised first to be my 
wife. And you can’t be my wife and stay with these chil 
dren * 

“But I must stay with them, you know,” she urged, 
gravely if ever so sweetly, the blush dyeing her face, yet 
trembling a little, as he could feel. ‘‘I haven't any 
choice. They have no one else. And, besides, I prom- 
ised my father too—I promised him first of all. I said I 
would never leave them.” 

* But, Audrey!” he cried, aghast, springing to his feet, 
for they were sitting on a garden bench, and Victor, to 
whom had been delegated the duties of sentinel, had been 
cunningly diverted by a book of flies for his fishing, 
whose splendid plumage so enchanted him that be bad 
left his post in order to exhibit them, ‘‘I don’t know 
what you mean! Is it possible—” 

**T mean,” she said, *‘ that if you would not mind wait- 
ing until they are older, till things naturally break up, 
till—till my poor dear boys have to go out in the world—” 

‘Till Lam an old man, and you are— What madness! 
No, indeed, 1 will not wait a day! I insist upon my 
rights! You are mine, not theirs! And it isn’t as if you 
were to leave them unfriended or unprotected. You can 
see them every-day. They are to be taken care of as well 
as ever—better than ever, except for not having Audrey—” 

“Oh, that is just the thing!” 

‘* But, Audrey dearest, you can do a great deal more for 
them then, than you can now. And you belong to me! 
You belong to me before any one else.” 

“I belonged to them first,” she said, her eyes swim 
ming in tears. 

‘Audrey! Do I understand you?” he exclaimed, now 
all on fire. ‘‘Do you care more for them than for me?” 

‘Oh, it is different,” she replied, imploringly; and her 
white face would have melted the heart of any one but a 
lover. It only made him more determined to carry his 
point. 

‘I want to get you away from this rabblement of 
care,” he cried. ‘‘It is wearing you out. I want to take 
you into a wider life. I want to show the world outside 
the beautiful creature I shall have made my wife—” 

**Tlook worn out!” she said, laughing through her per- 
plexity, radiant with her tears and her rosiness. 


‘ 


‘You look divinely! You make me wild with love 
of you, and you coldly tell me you prefer staying here and 
playing with some children to going with me.” 

‘*Oh no! oh no!” the laugh dying. 

** What did you say, then?” 

“ Only that my duty—” 

**Duty has nothing to do with it! 
me—” 

“Tt might be if—if—” 

“You had married me. And so you will keep on 
the safe side!” he exclaimed, having now wrought him 
self into a passion. ‘‘ You will leave me to loneliness, 
you will let me go away and eat my heart out! For 
the sake of a parcel of children, you send me out of your 
life.” 

Just then the whole parcel trooped round the grape- 
trellis. They had been in hiding, and in hearing, evi 
dently, and although very vaguely comprehending the 
coil, they had a proposition to make. 

** Oh, you know,” Victor cried, breathlessly, ‘‘ we're not 
going to be mean about this.” 

‘We're not going to be mean about Audrey!” they all 
cried at once, running after him as, exasperated at the 
sight of them, he snatched his hat and strode up the gar 
den and through the house. 

Audrey followed him, partly mechanically, partly be 
cause the children pulled her along. He stopped to open 
the front door, that happened to be closed—the bolt 
bothering him. 

‘If you love me,” she said to the children, ‘‘ you will 
go back to the garden, and I will come to you directly.” 
And although they did not turn about, they hung 
irresolutely in the other door and let her go on 

She slipped back the bolt herself, with her trembling 
fingers cold on his, and stepped out with him upon the 
open green that was a dazzle of sunshine save for the 
broad shadow of the old dead cedar-tree. ‘ Do not—do 
not go feeling so!" she said, gently. ‘‘ You will be so 
sorry presently.” 

“T expect to be sorry!” he exclaimed. 
sorry all my life! 


Your first duty is to 


‘*T expect to be 
You have made me sorry I ever 
looked your way! You have made a lifetime of misery 
for me!. You have shown me that you care more for 
these children than you do for me, who could have died 
for you!” 

Audrey threw back her head. ‘‘Good-by,” she said, 
very white, and angry at last herself 

**Good-by!” he cried. ‘‘ And if it is good-by, it is good- 
by forever! You will see these dead boughs green,” he 
cried, pointing to the old cedar-tree, ‘‘ and the stars of 
heaven among their branches, before I come to you 
again!” And he left the grass-plot, the dead cedar-tree 
and heaven and Audrey, behind him. But not the cbil- 
dren. In some way or other they felt that, whatever the 
trouble was, they had a fault in it, and they broke ina 
body and rushed after him. 

‘John! John!” they called. ‘‘Oh, John! Mr. Mount 
joy! Sir! Oh, we want to say that if it is that that is 
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the matter we wil! all go with Audrey—we had almost 
as lief as not—and live with you.” 

And they came back crestfallen, as Mr. Mountjoy had 
not turned his bead, but striding along, in his furious mood, 
faster than they could run till he reached his house, had 
galloped off without betraying that be had heard a syllable 
of their noble offer 

Mr. Mountjoy was as good, or as bad, as his word. 
His sister-in-law took pleasure in culling on the little 
gramimother and telling her that the master of Pleasant 
Place had left it for an indefinite period, having sailed 
for Europe on the Majestic. She expected to see Audrey 
pale and sorrowful; but as the weather was warm and 
she sat with Victor's arm round her neck on one side, and 
Adrian leaning his head on hers ou the other, and Mamy 
kneeling in her lap and arranging the curls on her fore- 
head in looser rings, it was not quite possible on that day 
to look pale; and the visitor wrote her brother-in-law that 
Miss Audrey looked very rosy and happy with a flock of 
children climbing over her. 

She would have reported differently had she seen 
Audrey a month later. But no one saw Audrey then. 
She occupied herself about the house and at her needle, 
but she.did not go out among people. She felt as if their 
eyes were searching her through and through, and she 
could not meet them. The children took home ber em- 
broidery for her and did her errands, and, under promises 
of good behavior, made with their fingers crossed, they 
went to church alone, and the fact that the little grand- 
mother was-a trifle less well gave excuse enough to her 
seclusion; and Audrey gathered and dried her rose leaves 
and her sweet herbs for the druggist, and turned such 
few and small pennies as she could from pencil and 
garden, and very few and small they were 

The summer dragged a cruel length along to Audrey. 
The children missed Mr. Mountjoy in many ways, but, 
on the whole, were satisfied that they had driven him 
from the field, having settled in their own minds that it 
was no more Audrey's affair than theirs. They were 
aware,in some blind inner consciousness, that she was 
fretting because he had gone away; but the grandmother 
told them he went because Audrey would not leave them, 
und they thought it very bandsome of Audrey, and took 
eare not to remind her of it any oftener than they could 
help by saying if he were here he would give them this, 
or take them there, or de the other thing for them, and 
were altogether of the opinion that if they didn’t mind 
she needn't; and they made various and peculiar drinks 
for her, and when, perhaps, she had cried overnight, het 
head ached so that she could not sew, they took long 
tramps to fetch her some coveted flower for her em 
broidery, and came back hot and flushed, and perspiring 
and dusty and torn, and gave her enough to think of and 
to do in bringing them into order again 

jut Audrey had become so languid of late that bring 
ing them into order was no easy task—so languid and 
listless, indeed, that she could do very little of her em- 
broidery; and it added seriously to her trouble that less 
money was coming in than ever, although new cloaks 
and coats and shoes were needed with the colder weather; 
and there should have been tonics provided for the grand 
mother and for herself, for she felt as if she must live for 
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the sake of the children; for her own sake she would have 
been glad to die." “Dying is too good for me,” said the 
poor child. And she crept about looking as pale, as frail, 
as ready to vanish as a foam-wreath in the moonlight, and 
the little grandmother felt all her peace disturbed in look- 
ing at her. 

rhe little grandmother had never been one to fold her 
hands, and there is no doubt that a certain note surrep- 
titiously posted by the minister to Mr. Mountjoy, in which 
the difference between the indulgence of temper and the 
enjoyment of love was very clearly and gently stated, 
was written by her. Perhaps that letter was more effec- 
tive than one the children wrote a little later; but that the 
children would not have believed. They had a good deal 
of discussion about its opening. They thought it best 
not to say “‘ Mr. Mountjoy,” because that was preliminary 
hostility; they did not feel like saying ‘‘ Dear John,” be- 
cause he had not replied to them the last time they ad- 
dressed him so; they could not say “* Dear Brother,” be- 
cause it was plain now that he was not going to be their 
brother; nor could they say ** Dear Friend,” for perhaps 
he was not their friend any longer; so they compromised 
by saying ‘‘ Dear Cousin,” after the fashion of kings, and 
felt that they had made a good beginning. ‘‘ We would 
rather have you come home now,” the letter ran, ‘‘ than 
wait any longer; it is getting cold weather. The hens 
have left off laying. They always do when eggs are high. 
We beat the trees in the long pasture and got loads of nuts. 
Sometimes nuts make your mouth sore. We brought in 
Audrey’s plants for her, because she was too poorly to do 
it herself. She is poorly lots now. It snowed last 
night. 

** We should like to go coasting the way we went boat- 
ing, only our sled has lost a runner. Victor has made a 
picture he wants you to see, because you said he would 
make pictures. It is Audrey. But it is too white. 
Victor thinks it is his paints not being good. But 
Audrey is white now. We are not going to have any 
Christmas tree. We tokl.Audrey we would go without 
it because she was so tired. And she said she hadn't 
anything to put on it, anyway. We want to tell you— 
because we think you didn’t hear us when you were mad, 
for if you bad heard us you might not have gone away— 
that we are willing to go and live with you at Pleasant 
Place, though we don’t believe it’s quite so pleasant as 
here on account.of the cats in the shed here. But we're 
willing. And we're your affectionate Victor and Adrian 
and Scotty and Ally and Mamy, only Mamy makes a 
mark because she can't write.” Perhaps some clairvoyant 
can say how the punctuation points got into this letter. 
Adrian didn’t put them there. 

The grandmother herself happened to be ailing just at 
that time so that the children got their letter off without 
detection. And so much of Audrey’s time was taken up at 
the bedside that. she had but little in which to think how 
miserable she was, and the Christmas season would 
have been a barren one for the little people if she had not 
made an exertion beyond her strength in order that, if 
they could not have a tree, they should, at any rate, have 
something in their stockings. 

The great storm had cleared off the day before Christ- 
mas, leaving the world as dazzling as if it went through 
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space on white wings; and the air on Christmas eve was 
sparkling with stars and tingling with distant sleigh-bells 
and with the resonance of the church chimes; and the 
Christmas beggars kept the children gay, ringing at Au- 
drey’s door as they rang at that of every one else. 

“ The children were all in the little grandmother’s room 
when the bell rang the last time. Audrey was hanging 
their stockings at the mantel there. 

** Hurry!” whispered the grandmother, who, having had 
n visit from the minister that day, had some information 
all herown, And in a moment Victor came rushing back. 

* Look out! Oh, look out!” he screamed, joyously, pull- 
ing the curtuins aside. ‘He said he would come back 
when the dead cedar-tree was green again and the stars were 
in its branches! I heard him! Look out and see!” And 
Audrey sprang to the window with them, and surely there 
were green hemlock boughs in among the old dead cedar’s 
twisted stems; and there were tiny electric lights twink- 
ling there like the stars of heaven—emeralds and sapphires 
and rubies and topazes and pearls—and the old tree was 
looming up like a tower of light and splendor in the 
darkness. 

But the children at that instant had no eyes for the 
radiant apparition of a Christmas tree, nor for the tobog- 
gan in plain sight, nor for the toy piano, the violin-case, 
the big box of paints, nor for the books and dolls and all 
the rest; for they knew that something better than all to 
Audrey must be bebind this glorious Christmas appari- 
tion. And they darted with one accord to let Mr. Mount- 
joy in. “Oh!” they cried, as if they alone were in interest. 
** We are so glad to see you! You got our letter! You 
are just in time to hang up your stocking, too! You 
shall have something out of each of ours! And you shall 
have something better—for, oh, we made up our minds,” 
they cried, ‘‘that if you came back we would give you 
Audrey for your sister, and she needn't mind her promise 
to us; we give it back, and it isn’t ‘King, king, give a 
thing—’ and we will go over there—or else we will stay 
here without her—if we can.” 

‘There is nothing in heaven or earth better that any 
one could give me,” said Mr. Mountjoy, as he clasped 
Audrey, trembling, smiling, crying, blushing, beaming. in 
his arms. ‘* And I will not be mean about it, either. We 
will all have our own share, as we used to do. If I have 
her hand and her heart, you shall have her smile and her 
wings!” And what he whispered then to Audrey no one 
heard; but what he said aloud was: *‘ Grandmother—she 
is my grandmother, too, you know—is going over to Plea- 
sant Place to-morrow, and you are coming with her. My 
sister-in-law has gone. But I am not letting Audrey 
out of my sight again. I think I will take her with me, 
after you have put on your coats and stripped the Christ 
mas tree. The minister is coming presently—but it’s a 
strange thing,” he said then, turning to the grandmother, 
‘*that although I have a handful of diamonds for Audrey, 
I wasn’t quite certain—I was quite-uncertain—and I 
haven't bought a wedding-ring.” 

* You shall have mine,” sai? grandmother, smiling from 
among her snow-flowers. ‘‘i couldn’t make you a dearer 
Christmas gift.” 

‘**] think,” said Mamy, ‘‘ that a new brother, all grown 
up, is the best Christmas gift.” 


























HE EXTENDED HORSEBACK TOUR I 
made in the interior of Cuba but a few weeks 
since was the outcome of my desire to visit that 
unhappy island and observe for myself the ex 
isting conditions, particularly with regard to the 
women, of whom we hear comparatively little. 

My plans for this long-contemplated trip were about 
completed, when Senator Foraker intrusted to my care a 
handsome American flag, taken from his own house in 
Washington, to present to President Maso of the Cuban 
provisional government, together with a private letter of 
friendship and advice 

President Maso had previously expressed to Mr. George 
Reno, the American representative of the Cuban govern 
ment, a wish to own a United States flag, and this wish 
being mentioned to Senator Foraker, he promptly declared 
his pleasure in gratifying it 

Thus this semi-diplomatic commission fell to my lot, 
together with sundry newspaper instructions; but my 
final bit of good fortune came when Vice-President Men 
dez Capote wired me a cordial invitation to sail as a guest 
on the new despatch-boat of the Cuban service, the Al 


Sredo, a fine modern yacht. 


Under these favorable auspices, I made a memorable 
trip to Cuba, 

We embarked at Miami, Florida, sailing due east for 
fifty miles to Cat Cay, on the western edge of the Great 
Bahama Banks; thence south-southeast two hundred and 
fifty miles across the Bahama Banks to Cayo Lobos; 
thence to Guajaba Pass, which lies between Cayo Romano 
and Cayo Guajaba on the north coast of Cuba; and then 
into the Bay of Guanaja, opposite the town of that name 

From the coast I rode direct to La Esperanza, the head 
quarters of the provisional government, in what is known 
as the Cubitas country of Camaguey. There I met Pres 
ident Maso and cabinet, and thence my tour was ap ex 
tended horseback trip through the interior of the prov 
inces of Camaguey and the Oriente, or Puerto Principe 
and Santiago de Cuba, as they are called on the map, 
during which time I became familiar with the conditions 
in the cities of Puerto Principe, Victoria de Las Tunis, 
Bayamo, Guaymaro, and Artemisa, together with the wide 
stretches of country lying between. This tour covered 
between four and five hundred miles, and occupied six 
weeks, being the only trip of the kind ever made into the 
interior of the island by an American woman 

At the coast I was met by the armed and mounted 
guard of honor sent by President Maso to escort me to the 
government camp, under the command of Captain Perez— 
a company of twenty Cubans, with asistentes, or servants, 





and mules with serones to carry our luggage. Twelve 
miles back from the coast I was joined by Rosa Mora, 
daughter of Captain Rafael Mora, one of the best known 
Cuban pilots in the service. We stopped at Captain 
Mora’s for the night, and thereafter Rosa accompanied 
me throughout my entire trip. Rosa was Cuban by par- 
entage, and American by education and sentiment. At 
some moments her superb dark eyes hinted of tragedy; 





the next, aslant through her curved eyelashes, they shot 
arrows of purest Castilian coquetry.. Her long, expres- 
sive arms with their sweeping gestures gave significant 
emphasis to her remarks, whether she spoke of hair-pins 








or of the independence of her people. My Spanish was 
of the guide-book order, but as Rosa and one or two other 
members of the party spoke English, I was not hampered 
by lack of translation. 

Dinner was in course of preparation at Captain Mora’s 
when we arrived, and by way of passing the time I ex 
perimented with an “‘ escopeta” (shot-gun) on a bunch of 
shrieking green parrots in the top of a royal palm. I 
would as soon have expected to bag a Spaniard as a par- 
rot, but, greatly to my surprise. a couple of the parrots 
happened to get in the way of the gun, and an hour later 
they tasted very good boiled with chicken and rice. We 
had also fried plitano, or green banana, the ‘Cuban 
bread,” limes, and water to drink. As for coffee, I had 
seen the last of it for many days—a deprivation that is 
an actual hardship in a tropical climate, as it is at once a 
drink, a food, and a tonic. 

The following morning we set out for La Esperanza, 
about thirty-five miles distant. This road from Guanaja 
to the old government headquarters is one of the worst in 
Cuba, being for the greater part of the distance a mere 
trail through the woods. Recent heavy rains had made 
a deep and indescribable mud. Our horses sunk almost 
to their bodies. Wet, trailing yines and dense tropical 
foliage dragged across our faces. Huge fallen branches 
lay obliquely across the way at just the right angle to 
catch one under the chin. A treacherous tangle of roots, 
stumps, and rocks obstructed the path. 

Slosh, slosh, slosh, went the horses’ hoofs. 

**Cuidado!” cried our practico riding ahead—‘“ Cuida- 
do!” ** Look out!” echoed every one else, while our party, 
riding Indian file, Jucked heads, and in some instances 
lay flat on the horses’ necks, to pass safely through tan- 
gled, tortuous passages, while water dripped from every 
leaf, and hundreds of parrots screamed noisily iu the forest. 

Slosh, slosh, went the horses. 

Our practico, lost to sight in the narrow winding path, 
sang ninety-seven stanzas of a country Cuban hymn, each 
stanza having a striking family resemblance to the other 
ninety-six, as weird and sinister an air as ever came from 
the tomtom of war-drums to the chanting of cannibals. 

Slosh, slosh, slosh, went the horses. 

“This is awful!” I groaned. 

** What is awful?” inquired Mr. Reno, in surprised ac 
cents, 

“What? What? Why, this road.” 

Mr. Reno and Captain Perez exchanged glances of com- 
miseration. 

‘This is really a very good road,” said Mr. Reno, with 
the cold-blooded calmness of a man who has ridden over 














the island from Cape 5 to Cape San An- 
tonio a dozen times, is only bad when 
you have to get down and pry your horse 
out with a pole.” 

At last this stage of the journey ended, 
and at five o’clock that evening we rode into 
the government camp. The officials, civil 
and military, together with all the troops, 
turned out to meet us, in dress parade, and 
gave the military salute as we entered, while 
the band played ‘‘ Hail Columbia!” I was 
escorted at once to President Maso’s tent, and 
after being presented to him, his cabinet, and 
a number of officers and his personal staff, 
and being formally welcomed by the Presi- 
dent, I was conducted to the palm house set 
aside for my use. 

President Maso was suffering from an at- 
tack of malaria, but he desired our party to 
dine with him that evening, and so we did, 
while dusky faces mysteriously appeared 
and disappeared at the crevices between 
the yagua leaves, and sibilant whispers float- 
ed in from astonished members of the rank 
and file, who were consumed with curiosity 
at the presence of ‘la sefiorita americana,” 
the first woman who had ever been received 
at the government headquarters. 

Mounted men had diligently scoured the 
country for days before my arrival in order 
to add something to the scanty supply of 
beef, rice, and plitanos in camp, and we had 
a feast—soup with rice, stewed chicken, 
boiled and fried platano, boiled beef, a sliced 
pineapple, and a small rice pudding. The 
house was of palm; our floor was the bare 
earth; the table was a board, with a piece of 
an old poncho for a cloth; the dishes were of 
tin and porcelain; two elaborate candelabra 
adorned the festal board—a telegraph insu- 
lator and a curiously gnarled knob of wood. 
The environment was meagre, but there was 
a flavor of hospitality and refinement. 

An interval of silence had fallen, when, to 
my great surprise, the sweet strains of Schu 
bert's ‘‘ Serenade” floated in. No one spoke. 
An impalpable but overpowering wave of 
sentiment lapped us all in its mystic influ 
ence. Before the last note had trembled into 
silence there were tears in the eyes of near 
ly every one present, and a fraternal bond 
had been established that needed no words. 

I found the government in need of food, 
clothing, and medicine. The surrounding 
districts in the province had been stripped 
of fruit and vegetables, and at the time of 
my visit there wags but a scanty supply of 
beef, and even this was rapidly giving out. 
On the day following my arrival President 
Maso’s illness became more serious, and his 
physician prescribed absolute quiet. Thus 
it was that several days elapsed before the 
military ceremony planned in honor of the 
reception of the flag | bore from Senator 
Foraker could take place, but when it did it 
was an event long to be remembered in camp. 

The air was like wine that morning. There 
was the fierce flame of a tropic sun. The 
light palpitated in the palm plaza before 
President Maso’s tent, and a breeze 
the frondlike guinea-grass. The palms that 
had been mystical and Egyptian in the pallid 
grays of the dawn now towered regally in 
the scarlet blaze of the sun. The royal palm 
is nothing if not imperial, haughty, mo 
narchical. It has known kingdoms and em 
pires, despots and slaves, but the republic 
and the citizen are yet to prosper under its 
shade. 

Space will not permit so much as a brief 
glance at the ceremonies attending the pre- 
sentation and acceptance of the flag, further 
than that the banner of our nation was re- 
ceived with full military honors as it was 
raised to float side by side with the lone star 
of Cuba at the government headquarters, 
being seen on that occasion for the first time 
by a number of the men. 
by President Maso was a model of rhetoric, 
and breathed the purest patriotism, and the 
most unswerving confidence in the promise 
of the administration at Washington to give 
Cuba to the Cubans. 

After presenting the flag, I rode into Puerto 
Principe, being the first American who had 
entered that city since 1895. We stopped on 
the road overnight at the house of a subpre- 
fect, who gave us tough boiled beef for din- 
ner—nothing more. Next morning there 
was nothing for breakfast, and we rode the 
remaining twenty-seven miles into the city 
before we broke our fast. Our arrival created 
a furor, as it was rumored that our party was 
the advance-guard of the American Com 
mission; and when we dismounted at the 
steps of the Hotel Telégrafo, a crowd of 
about a thousand persons had gathered in 
the narrow streets. A week's stay was 
crowded with interest. The titled ladies of 
the city called and eagerly inquired when 
the Americans were coming; poor people 
came and begged for food and clothing. I 
was besieged day and night with all sorts of 
curious requests. Several poor women came 
to ask me to get their sons out of jail; a 
Spanish lieutenant-colonel called and said 
that he and thirty-one other officers wished 
to leave the service of Spain and enlist in the 
United Statesarmy. I interviewed the Civil 
and Military Governor of the city and prov- 
ince of Puerto Principe, General Emilio 
March, commanding the seven thousand 
Spanish troops still stationed in the city, and 
he told me that he would be very glad if 
on my return I would appeal to my govern- 
ment to send relief to the poor and starving 
of the city. The nextday I visited the three 
leading hospitais of Puerto Principe—the 
hospital of the lepers, San Lazara; the mili- 
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tary hospital; and the hospital of El Carmen, 
a hospital for women and children. It was 
at this last that the Mother Superior showed 
me the almost empty sacks and barrels from 
which the smooth and lying General had had 
his men steal nine-tenths of a supply of rice, 

flour, potatoes, and lard sent as a present by 
Sefior Bernabe Sanchez, formerly the British 
consul at Nuevitas. War prices prevailed. 

Green coffee was eighty cents a pound; lard 
was sixty cents a pound; a small box of sar- 
dines cost sixty cents. No butter could be 
had for any price, and there had been no 
potatoes in the city for months. The streets 
were filthy; but as soon as the Spanish er 
eral heard of our arrival he set a body of 

men at work to sweep the streets—with what 
proved a pernicious activity, as we could not 
stir without having a cloud of dust kicked 
up wherever we went. 

Similar conditions I found prevailing in 
the cities of Guaymaro, in Camaguey, and 
Victoria de Las Tunis, which lies about one 
hundred miles southeast of Puerto Principe, 
in the Oriente. Both of these cities were 
captured by the insurgent forces in 1897, and 
have remained under their control ever since. 
It was at Guaymaro that Charles Osgood, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, and former- 
ly the famous half-back of the Cornell foot- 
ball team, was shot from a church tower 
while serving his gun. Victoria de Las 
Tunis fell a few months later; and here 
Joseph Chapleau, of Boston, the chief of Gen- 
eral Garcia's artillery corps, was killed. The 
conditjon of these two cities was sad to con- 
template, owing to the fact that the inhabi- 
tants had been obliged to share both food 
and clothes with the Cuban army, while en- 
tirely shut off in the interior of the island 
from supplies of any kind. 

As for the country districts, they were 
still worse. Nakedness and starvation were 
everywhere. The condition of affairs in the 





has it been realized that people are still starv- 
ing there, exactly as they were before the 
| war, and that they will continue to do so 
until the last Spaniard has left the island and 
the United States troops are stationed there, 
| or, better still, until the island is turned over 
| to its rightful possessors—the Cubans them 
selves. I found the women nobly enduring 
the misfortunes of war. For three years 
they have made their own shoes; they have 
| worn hair-pins made from the wire taken 
| from barbed -wire fences ; they have made 
face- powder out of egg-shells; they have 
gone hungry without complaining; most of 
| them have but one dress, and many of them 
have hardly even that. They are patient, 
hopeful, brave beyond words, and, in com- 
mon with the great mass of the Cubans 
whom I met, they have but one wish: ** Give 
us our beautiful island for ourselves, and we 
will redeem the havoc of the Spaniard.” 


EFORE THE LEC- 
TURE. 


THERE was to be a lecture at 

the club, by a distinguished phy- 

sician, on the Rights of the Body; and, as one 

by one, the early comers dropped in, they 

were anticipating the subject to be treated. 

‘Do you know,” said Mrs. Green, ‘‘I really 

think there are women who act on the prin- 

ciple that the more they make martyrs of 

themselves, the more pleasing they are to 
Heaven!” 

**And to humanity too,” 
more. 

‘And so they overburden their strength, 
take no precautions, accept ill health as a 
thing sent, and when disease threatens, feel 
it a virtue not to give up till they drop.” 

**Such women are the remnant of genera- 
tions of Laura-Matildas who considered 
themselves interesting if they were pale, if 
they fainted on every occasion, looked deli- 
cate, had a waist of a span’s measure, and no 
sort of appetite,” said Mrs, Grey 

**I don't know,” said Mrs. White, 
that they were martyrs, after all. Martyrs 
to the fashion of the time. In ours, all that 
sort of thing has become distinctly unfash- 
ionable.” 

** Now adays,” says Blanche, straightening 
herself, ‘‘ a woman is required to be broad- 
shouldered and deep-chested.” 

‘“* And it is not expected that her feet shall 
be too small to support her body,” said Mrs. 
Grey, who wore number sizes and was not 
ashamed. 

‘**It makes them so large,” said Mrs. Lav- 
endar, a pale little woman, who wore twos, 
**to take much walking exercise.” 

‘“*And she isn’t allowed nowadays to be 
afraid of wet weather and wind and storms, 
or to cling to the hearth-stone like a limpet 
to & roe k,” said Mrs, Brown. 

“She is supposed to be good for it,” said 
Blanche, “‘ for she has to be some thing ofa 
gymnast if she wants to be in the fashion, 
and to run and swim and skate and wheel 
as naturally as her grandmother danced or 

walked or rode—” 

‘Her grandmother never jumped a five- 
barred gate on horseback, as she can! 

**Some of the grandmothers did.” 

** But, on the w hole, Fashion has been very 
obliging about it,” said Mrs.Grey. ‘She has 
done her best, for instance, to make all this 
easy. Just look at our clothing—why, it has 
undergone a change that is revolution!” 
| ‘So it has,” said Mrs. Green. ‘‘ Short 
| skirts and gaiters that would have horrified 
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Oriente has never been fully understood; nor | 











our ancestresses have come to be regarded as 
more modest than the clinging draperies and 
low and short waists they wore themselves.” 

“ For my part, I don’t see how they lived 
at all, when you consider their under-cloth- 
ing. They wore no flannels to speak of, and 
not much other under-clothing of any sort, 
except one cotton garment—” 

*‘And just look at their grandchildren 
swathed in things especially adapted to their 
shape and to the comfort of their skin and 
to the climate!” 

‘*And look at our storm-clothes,” said 
Blanche, ‘‘that make it impossible to wet 
feet or shoulders, and give us the freedom 
of any weather.” 

ut an invalid can’t use those clothes,” 
said the pale little woman. 

“Oh, we're not speaking of invalids,” 
Mrs. White, loftily. 

‘Perhaps I am harder than I should be; 
but really there is so little reason nowa- 
days for one to be ill. There is no ex- 
cuse now, you see, for such things as neg- 


said 


lect of the skin in a house where there is | 


running water; and since science has made 
it possible to keep the drains in order, so- 
ciety demands and obliges it to be done; and 
we have learned, too, to have the vertilation 
which we need while our bodies are so de- 


pendent on the chara¢ter of the air about | 


them. Why, just remember what life was 
to the women of three generations ago—to 
the majority of them! They had to card and 
spin the wool they wove afterwards into the 
cloth for the family wear and the blankets 
under which they slept. Now machinery 
does all that. They had to fetch water in 
buckets; now they turo a faucet. They had 
to lift heavy tubs; now the tubs are set. 
They did with their hands all the work that 
the carpet-sweeper, the wringer, the wash 
ing-machine, now do. In cities to-day the 
pickles and sweetmeats and cakes and con- 
fections are all supplied from the outside; 
but then, if they had anything good, they 
had to make it themselves. They had 
to make their sausage-meat and their but 
ter and their cheese, and help to salt down 
the beef and pork and make the soft soap, 
and they had to knit all the stockings and 
socks and mittens, and do all the sewing 
that now the brownie in the sewing-machine 
does. And with all that taken off our shoul- 
ders, we must go about to find things now 
if we want to call ourselves overworked.” 

‘**I don’t know,” said the pale little wo- 
man, ‘‘ but that I like the old way better. I 
wonder when that lecturer is coming?” 

‘*I wonder what there is left for him to 
say?” said Mrs. Brown. 





ADVICE TO MoTHEeRsS.—MRrs, WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrha@a, 


—(Adv. 





RIGID RULES ENFORCED. 
VETERINARIES of the N. Y. Condensed Milk 
Co. examine cows supplying milk for the Gail 


Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk, to guard 
against any contamination. Send for “In 
fant Health.” Information valuable to every 


mother.—{ Adv.] 





“VIOLETS OF THE CZAR.” 

Every one has his own peculiar idea about life, and 
sees it all in beauteous form according to the realiza- 
tion of his desiderata. Some aspire after riches, others 
after glory, others after love, ... and each pursues 
his dream with desperation. . But beyond the initial 
aspiration upon which life is based there exists a cer- 
tain amount of exquisite enjoyments of which one and 
all without exception is anxious to partake; and the 
purest, most refined, and at the same time the one 
which appeals the most to the senses is to be found in 
perfumes; in fact, which modern organism could resist 
the ideal attraction and the charms inspired by the 
“ VIOLETS OF THE CZAR” of Ox1ZA-LEGRAND? for to 
them it intoxicates the brain and the heart!—{ Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“A PERFECT FOOD — as Whol 
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Pears’ 


It is a wonderful soap 
that takes hold quick and 
does no harm. 


No harm! It leaves the 
skin soft like a baby’s; no 
alkali in it, nothing but 
soap. The harm is done by 
alkali. Still more harm is 
done by not washing. So, 
bad soap is better than 
none. 

What is bad soap? Im- 
perfectly made; the fat 
and alkali not well _bal- 


anced or not combined. 
What is good soap? 
Pears’. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists ; 
all sorts of people use it. 


PIANOS 


improvement in the construction of our 


ORGANS 


aan bpd Joe and Sede pend ans yety introduced, 
Aiso ieake auossimens of si rant used pianos and 
organs. 


SOLD ON INSTALMENTS, Rented and Exchanged. 


Miso’, Renan Co. 


46 BOYLSTON ST. 
8 ann 5 WEST 15th STKEET. ve ‘YORK. 





Yas 


The up-to-date 
ite Chef heads all menus 
with Pim-Olas. 


dinner complete with- 
out them. 


Seville Packing Co., 
New York 


seasoned with Me 
and wrapped in corn 
Sooke. co de 
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as it is Delicious.’’ 


Walter Baker & Co's 


33 Breakfast 


The Standard for 

Purity and 

Excellence.... 
Tra ie-Mark. 


Costs less than one cent a cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 








Diet in 
Illness and Convalescence 


By Avice WortHincton WIn- 
THROP. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 


“ Diet in Illness and Convalescence ” 
is founded on “ Diet for the Sick,” 
published by Messrs. Harper & 
BROTHERS in 1885. As that admirable 
book is out of print, and as there is 
none which exactly fills its place, Mrs. 
Winthrop has incorporated its essential 
portions in a work which includes also 


| the later ideas on the science and prac- 


tice of dietetics, 


‘HARPER & BROTHERS, Pubsner 


NEW YORK AND LONDON 
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THE SEWING-ROOM., 


N the majority of homes the sewing is a 
very essential part of the household, in 

cluding, as it so often must, the manufac 
ture of new garments as well as the mending 
and remodeiling of old ones. But in these 
days of rigid cconomy space, like time and 
money, needs careful husbanding, and every 
ivailable square foot must lend itself to or 
dinary living purposes. The house-mother, 
as the Germans fondly term her, is always 
first to her own needs and desires 
to family comfort, and consequentiy a room 
devoted solely to the sewing and storage of 


sacrifice 


irticles awaiting the needle is seliom seen 
Yet it cannot be guinsaid that such a 
room is immeasurably conducive to order 
ind comfort, and should therefore be consi: 
ered an important feature in every well 


conducted household 

Until this fact meets general recognition, 
the nightly cleaning up of the living-room 
that has temporarily been converted into a 
dressmaking shop, and consequently littered 
with will entail extra 
work upon the fatigued sewer; the sewing 


threads and cuttings 


machine will continue to usurp the corner 
that by right belongs to the desk or the 
dressing-table, and countless trips to the 
various parts of the house, wherever a 


drawer or shelf may have been grudgingly 
spared for the storage of sewing materials, 
keep 
the more precious strength 

It is matter to couvert a hall bed 
room into a pleasant sewing-room, providing 
it possess means of ventilation and good day- 
The absence of these two great es 
causes much of the headache that 
veccompanies home dressmaking; the back- 
that are also 80 frequent a visitor, 
attributed invariably to the fact that 
the chair oct upled by the sufferer while at her 
work is unsuitable in beight and shape. 

An ordinary chair answers for machine 
sewing; but for hand-sewing, a lower one 
with a broad seat and a comfortable back 
that will properly support the figure while 
allowing the feet to rest upon the floor be- 
comes an absolute requirement, aml will be 
found to prevent fatigue and weariness 

rhreads cling closely to the wood of a 
bare or stained floor 
floor-covering is cork linoleum, with here and 
there a foot-rug for warmth. A gas or oil 
stove in one corner, a padded skirt-board,and 
another that is small enough for sleeves, will 
do away with frequent trips to the kitchen 
when seams require pressing. An argand 
burner will supply the best artificial light, 
but it is to be hoped that night-work is pro 
hibited. A set of shelves, pigeon-holed, or 
supplied with well-made boxes, labelled 
at one emi as to contents, serve admirably 
to hold spools, tapes, hooks and eyes, and 
other similar, and as easily mislaid, items of 
sewing-room use 

The old-fashioned piece-barrel, so dearly 
beloved by our grandmothers, is a valued 
aijunct. Covered with silesia or cretonne, 
both inside and out, and supplied with capa- 
ci por kets of varying depths, it will 
safely guard all one’s remnants; and amongst 
these odds and ends of trimming and mate 
rial, silk facings for collars and sleeves may 
always be found, and pieces for restoring 

in garments, often large 
enough to appreciably help in the remodel 
ling of dresses. Indeed, these bits of lace 
and passementeries are likely to save many 
i dollar and many a wearying tour of the 
shops in the vain endeavor to match last 
yeurs goous 

To protect the machine from dust and 
dampness when not in use, it is well to make 
a linen slip-cover, similar to those used for 
furniture. To have retain their 
sharpness they must always hang; a hook 
screwed to the inner side of a door, not too 
near the window, will answer for this pur- 
pose, and a leather sheath will keep the 
blades from rusting 

It is well to cut patterns from stiff Manila 
paper, and these must never be rolled or 
folded. The size and necessary directions 
are plainly written in ink upon each piece; a 
small hole is cut into it near the top and 
supplied with a loop of narrow tape. The 
patterns are hung by their loops upon a 
convenient hook, and are thus always at hand, 
It is a mistake to loan one of these: better to 
cut one from it and give it away than incur 
the risk of its loss or defacement. 

Women are apt to put up with any in- 
convenience or makeshift in the sewing- 
room, Consequently the choice of a gift 
for them during the holiday season, or for a 
birthday, is far from difficult. 

Any of the dainty silver-mounted sewing 
accessories; a comfortable hassock for the 
feet; a low rocker, minus arms; a roomy 
chiffonnier; a cushioned window - seat, in 
whose generous recesses there is room for 
that marvellous mending-basket that ever 
waxes ag it wanes; or the new tea-chair, with 
its convenient little table attached at one side 
like an arm—these are but a few of the many 
useful things that belong to the sewing room, 
and that would be a special treat to her 
whose tircless brain and fingers, ever doing 
for others, have no time to think of self. 


I. R. W. 
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“Mary, how do you find the Ivory Soap does?” 

“Best we have ever had, Madam. The starched clothes 
are whiter and the flannels are softer than when washed 
with the soap we have been using. It saves my hands 
Ma’am, they used to be very sore after a wash.” 


“Well, Mary, I intend to have you use only Ivory Soap 
after this, for I am told that it saves the clothes, too.” 


e Those who have tried both common soap and Ivory Soap, say 
that it takes only two-thirds as much of the Ivory for a wash. 





e Copyright. 1898, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 
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and cheapest, quality considered. 


The Chemical Anal 


be “ unadulterated by admixture with any other oil 
or other substance. it is free from fr, 


other undesirable and it is of 
Quality and Fiavor.’’ 


Kstablished 1836. 


The Best is the Cheapest? 
Rae’s Olive Oil is both the best 


ysis of S. Rae & coe} 
Finest Sublime Lucca Oil, made Sept. 15th, 18%, 


by the Ledoux Chemical Laboratory, declares it to 


ity and all 5 
Superior > 





S. RAE & CO., Leghorn, Italy. | 
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The most pungent, exhilarating and refreshing Perfume. 
Used by persons of refinement. Imported into America 
for three-quarters of a Century. Be sure to get “‘ No. 
4711,’’ which is the standard in all civilized countries. 


MULHENS & KROPFF, N. Y., U. S. AGENTS. 








ry 
/ which we sell direct to the cot. 
prices, thus sav- 
/ ing the profits of the deaier and the com 
of the agents. NO money required 


$155.00 
and up. 
ADDRESS 


BEETHOVEN 


PIANO & ORGAN CO. 
P. O. Box 1049. 
Washington, N. J. 
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M. J. M.—A Christmas Ring would prove a charm- 
ing entertainment for young girls. Have the girls 
Join hands and form a ring. Select one who mast siep 
outside of the ring and run around back of the others, 
After circling the ring once or twice, she tonches one 
of the girls on the shoulder. That one immediately 
steps out, and the ring remains broken at that point, 
These two now walk around the ring in opposite di- 
rections, and when they meet say to each other, “1 
wish you a merry Christmas." Then each courtesies 
low three timex, after which they race back to the 
broken space in the ring. The unsuccessful one takes 
the place of the outside runner, and the game pro- 
ceeds as before until every one has been touched. No 
one ix allowed to be touched twice. 

This game being finixhed, a Santa Claus appears 
with a large pack on his back, half filled with gifts 
numbered for each girl. Afier his usual boisterous 
welcome, he draws from his pocket a «mall box in 
which are numbered slips corresponding with the 
gifts. These he vow has the girle draw, and explains 
that his pack is only half full, and that when it is fall 
he will see if he can find some packages corresponding 
to the nambers, To fill it, he further explains, they 
must, at the ringing of a bell, hunt for some candy and 
nats which, wrapped separately in red tiseue-paper, 
are hidden around the room. When the girls find 
these they put them iv his pack, and when that is full 
he upsets it, and selecting the gifts, hands each to the 
girl holding the duplicate namber. The candy and 
nate are then put into a holly-trimmed barket and 
passed around. 

In case the girls would not approve of a Santa Clans 
being introduced to amuse them, substitute a Christ- 
mas godmother or a Christmas fairy. 





A. K—The question about mantel-piece draperies 
is answered in the article ander that name. 

Since you are to live in a flat, have as many warhable 
things as possible. There is an endless variety of 
bedepreads ; do keep to these which can go inte a tub 
once a fortnight. One rubs against a bed and things 
are thrown on it in a way not possible in larger places. 
If you have any room in which to put an extra pair of 
pillows, then do not get pillow-shams, but embroidered 
pillow-cases. 

Lace for the burean is pretty, only remember that it 
must be of a washable kind. Never put woollens in 
your bedroom, except your blankets ; on no account as 
a hanging. In a flat the odors from the kitchen get 
into the draperies, and they become unpleasant. I 
fear you cannot afford silk; but have you thought of 
trying corduroy? It is always so pretty, and it lasts 
forever. As a porti¢re you would have to line it, 
however. I should advise you to write to some large 
firm for samples. 

If your shelves for dishes are in the dining-room, 
then put nothing on them; bat if they are in the 
kitchen, use paper, or some of that pretty oil-cloth 
which you can find in any house- furnishing depart- 
ment. 


A Reaver.—-Hard-wood floors and handsome rugs 
always make an agreeable impression. They would 
be excellent in your parior, though much must depend 
upon the size of your room, the locality in which you 
live, and the qnality of your climate. 

A parlor rug onght to be so large that a careless 
step does not cost you a tumble. Small rng* are apt 
to slip when the floors are polished. Housekeepers 
who wish to avoid the possibility of slipping use a 
filling on the floors and lay the rngs over it. Com- 
mon jean is used as a filling, and the effect is good, 
Many advantages are clhimed for it. You avoid the 
presence of wool and of the nap which comes off of 
the carpets. This nap is not only most unwholesome, 
but it creates, retains, and even scatters dirt. 

White paint is good if the paint Is good. Yon 
wonld have to use three, four, or even five coats on 
your oak wood-work, therefore yon must consider the 
question carefally in all of its relations to your walls, 
the colors of your papers, of your furniture and car- 
pets. 


J. E. M.—The receipt for the curling-finid yon men 
tion is given below. This will certainly canse your 
crimps to retain the desired wave longer than they 
would otherwise do, and you will find the mixtare a 
great addition to your toilet-table. As yet, however, 
ho preparation has been devised for making naturally 
straight hair retain its curl ander all adverse circum- 
stances. A drenching mist or driving rain that thor- 
oughly wets the hair will make all curling-fluids of no 
avail. However, by using the home-made preparation 
for which directions are herewith given, and by wear- 
ing a veil over your hair when going out in damp 
weather, you will (unless your locks are nuusualiy ob- 
stinate) do much towards overcoming the difficulties 
of which you complain. To lessen the natural oili- 
ness, or what you speak of as the “ dampness,” of your 
hair, wash your head often in warm water to which a 
few drops of ammonia have been added. 

Cover half an ounce of gum-arabic and half an ounce 
of granulated sngar with a large half-cup of boiling 
water, and let it stand until it is cold and the sugar 
and gum entirely dissolved. In a fluid ounce of alco- 
hol dissolve three grains each of sal ammoniac and bi- 
chloride of mercury, and add this to the sugar and gum- 
arabic preparation, and, lastly, pour in enongh water 
to make of the mixture half a pint of fuid. Perfame 
with violet extract or cologne. 

Moisten the hair with this flaid, and, while still moist, 
pat it up on crimping-pins. 








Aw Anxtous Onr.—The best way to correct the bony 
condition of your neck is to gain flesh. Were I in 
your place, and really anxious to grow plump, I should 
rigidly adhere to a flesh-making diet. Besides par- 
taking of meat, poultry, and fich, eat abundantly of 
white bread and fresh butter, potatees— white and 
sweet—and all farinaceous foods, especially rice and 
hominy smothered in cream. Drink a good deal of 
milk and cocoa, and indulge in such wholesome sweets 
| as home-made cake, simple puddings, and plain ean- 

dies. Avoid all indigestible foods, and take reguler 
| exercise, taking care not to get over-fatigued in so 


| doing. Walk in the open air enongh to gain a healthy 
appetire. 
As to the local treatment of the thin neck, I should 


| advise that you give it a thorough massaye treatment 
| night and morning, first anointing the skin with cocoa- 
butter and rubbing it into the pores antil it is absorbed. 

Bathe the neck and chest daily with cold water, and 
| follow this with a brisk rabbing with a bath-towel un- 
| til the skin is in a glow. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD 





M. E. L.—I wish you could have seen me deep in 
cogitations over your problems—your samples spread 
out before me, the plane of your house, aud the four 


separate sheets of your letter. To ahswer your ques- 
tions as you would want would be to take up all this 
page; but you, I feel sure, are quick enough to follow 
broad sugyestions. 

Nothing is more delightful to arrange than an old 
farm-house, but you must be careful to avoid stuffy 
effects, and to get rid of wovols and too mach uphol- 
stery. You want cheer and repose, comfort and re- 
serve, to be expressed; at the same time yon want to 
suggest the presence of one dominating idea in your 
mind when you undertook to make the house habi- 
table. 

The gray paper you sent is so cold and cheerless 
that any rvom with it would seem hopeless to me. 
The gray of the leaf ig better, but that cold shining 
gray -urface makes me think of oil-cloth. I have tried 
it with every color in my possession, and can make 
nothing of it. Your ceiling paper is better, though 
there is no “ value” in either. The light olive-green 
window-shades are bad. If you are obliged to retain 
them, vever draw them in the daytime, else your win- 
dow from outside will be forbidding. 

Paint all your wood-work, up and down stairs, white 
—you and yuur sister can do this—and give the several 
necessary coats. You will get diguity, uniformity, and 
suggest a certain pvoise when one scheme for your 
wood-work has been carried out. Reds, greens, yel- 
lows, rove tints, flowered papers, go well with the white 
paint. With pictures and books you do nut want fig- 
ured papers, but only a tone or a color to serve asa 
background. But why, my dear friend, must you use 
that sunless north room for winter, when in your ma- 
sic-room you have a southern exposure? Does a ques- 
tion of fireplaces or stuves control you? Make a 


change, if possible ; the comfort of the sunlight will re- | 


pay you. With the right shade of dark green—one with 
yellow in it—and with white wood-work and white 
bouk-shelves, you can, even iu that sunless room, get 
as much cheerfulness as with yellow or red. The ad- 
vantage of that particular greev is that it also looks 
well iu sunshine. You cau eee how imperative the 
white paint becomes when you consider your having 
but one window in the room. Make your book 
shelves of common pine, and paint them white. I 
give bovks of different sizes to my carpenter, and tell 
how many shelves I need to match them, always al- 
lowing a» inch or so for getting at the volumes, Nev- 
er, If you can avoid it, have hanging book-shelves 
The couch for your library mast be comfortable. I 
wish you had one of those old-fashioned high-backed 
eqoare sofas, almvuet as big as the family pew in a Co- 
lonial charch. They are being reproduced for new 
country houses, and they give you 60 much room for 
loduging and for getting away from draughts, If one 
of these is imporsible, have a low seft-springed divan ; 
pat it in front of your book-shelves, or build a padded 
back for it, and pile it fall of your cushions. Aim at 
comfort. Your plans sugyert a house with such oppor- 
tunities! I would like to getin it. But I feel that it is 
devoid of the cheer which you would give ft, and that 
it makes a cold impression 
rooms. 
day. 


W.—You have, I see, a good eye for color. The sam- 
ples which you enclose lead me lu suppose 80, at least. 
1 am, however, a litde dubious about that tan chair 
among those greens and rose pinks. Go into the 
room suddenly some day, after some longer absence 
than ueval, and see if that chair is the first thing which 
you notice. If it is, then banish it; you will never re- 
gret it. 

There is always a sense of refinement about those 
old-rose (ones such as you sent me, and by introducing 
hangings of them you cap get away from that effect uf 
too much green which now bothers you, and you can, 
besides, add to the general feeling of coziness and 
warmth. Bat let your rose hangings be of a plain ma- 
terial—that is, do not repeat the stripes of your furni- 
ture covering, else you will give too labored a look to 
the room and rob it of its repose. 

Have white wood-work and a flowered paper, aud 
be sure, in such a room, to have the groundwork of 
your paper white. You will not only have a very 
dainty apartment, but one that cannot help being rest- 
ful as well. If you are not able to find the right rose 
tones for your lamp shades—and these rose tones give 
a pretty light—then ase white. White lace over white 
silk softens the glare. Avoid those overdone lamp 
shades with their ornate decorations of roses and 
laces. They always add a vulgarizing touch to a 
room, and are never really a part of its purpose, 

The coverings for your tables must depend upon 
what your tables are to hold—booke, lamps, a tea-tray, 
or flowers. You could not, for instance, have your 
tea-tray on an ordinary parlor table-cover or on any 
woollen staff, nor your books on an embroidered tea 
cloth. You mast in these matters study the appro- 
priate, 


M. B. W.—Yonu ask me how handsome wall-papers 
and ceilings should be cleaned after a house has been 
closed for several months. 
nounce in favor of stale bread. 
remember when all our party gloves and kid shoes 
were cleaned in the same way. That was befure naph- 
tha, gasoline, or benzine had come into general use. 

They tell me that there is some patent arrangement 
for cleaning the papers, but that it must be used by 
an expert, clse the paper is ruined. It comes, I be- 
lieve in the form of a paste, and is put on like paint. 
Dw not have the bread too fresh or too soft. On the 
other hand, do not have it too dry. Use it first in 
some obscure corner of the room, to see how it works. 
This, at any rate, 1s the advice given me for you, by 
one of the best-known decorators in New York. 


Mosto.—You are looking for the New England Con- 
servatory of Music. A letter addressed to it in Boston 
will be sure to reach its destination. Are you going 
there to study? You will have a happy winter if you 
do, There are few things to be compared to the de- 
light of one who, possessing both youth and ambi- 
tion, has the opportanity added of setting forth on a 
quest of some coveted glory. Glory, however, being, 
as you must remember, an elusive substance, some- 
times escapes the grasp of those who feel their very 
fingers on it. But there is this which she can never 
take from us, no matier how distant ber fight—the 
joys we have experienced in cur pursuit of her. May 
all of thése joys be yours as well as the attainment of 
your most cherished desire. 


Try to use the sunny | 
I will answer your other questions some other | 


The best authorities pro- | 
Perhaps yon cannot | 
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John V. Shoemaker, A.M., M.D., ?70/essor of Therapeutics and Materia 
Medica in the Medico-Chirurgical College of Philadelphia, etc., etc., in the New York Medi- 
cal Journal, reports the following cases : 

_‘* William F., 36 years, had gouty deposits in the fingers on both hands. At present he is 
pr sence with Acid Dyspepsia, for which he had used ordinary remedies without relief. He was 
ordered to take one or- on rising each morning. About 
dinary glassful of hot BUFFALO LITHIA WATER half the quantity, also taken hot, 
he was directed to take before his dinner and supper, and again a full glass at bedtime. Under 
a few days of this treatment the Dyspepsia entirely disappeared, and the swelling 
in the hands was very much ameliorated.’”’ 


Dr. Ceorge B. Fowler, Professor Digestive Diseases, Post-Graduate Medical School, 

N. Y. (Reference Handbook, vol. 1, page 718), says : 

** Spring NO. 2 seems to be the most potent in its effects upon the digestive and 
excretory organs. ‘hese Waters are, therefore, especially indicated in Dyspepsia 
resulting in or consequent upon the accumulation and deposition of Uric Acid or 
its salts in the system.”’ 


Dr. Wm. H. Doughty, Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, Medica 
College of Georgia: 
with the utmost confidence in all 


‘*1 pre- 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER forms of indigestion duet, chronic 


| scribe the 
of the Mucous Membrane, with excess of acid; also in the secondary or symp- 








Catarrh 
| tomatic dyspepsia of uterine and renal origin.” 


Dr. William 


Department of the University of Virginia: 
‘In Dyspepsia, especially in that form of it in which there is an excessive production 


of acid during the process BUFFALO LITHIA WATER highly efficacious. NO. 1 


of nutrition, | have found the has in some instances af- 
forded very remarkable relief in such cases where NO. 2 has proved ineffectual.” 


BUFFALO LITHIAWATER 


is sold by Druggists and Grocers generally. It is an undoubted, positive remedy for many of the most common 
ills that afflict mankind. An illustrated book can be sunbed on request, containing the testimony of the 
most famous physicians of this country and Europe as to the wonderful power of BurFALO LitHia WaTeER in 
Gout, Rheumatism, Bright's Disease, Gravel, Indigestion, Nervous Dyspepsia, Nervous Ex- 
haustion, Malaria, Alcoholism, Eczema and Blood Disorders, Diseases of Wedeen, ete. Send 
for the book and judge for yourself. 
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UDGING FROM THE INDICATIONS 
of the last three or four weeks, this is 
going to be the best skating season of 

many winters, But this forecast is not based 
upon the whiteness of the *‘ goose bone,” the 
thickness of fur on the wood animals, the size 
of the squirrel’s nut hoards, or any other of 
the highly esteemed signs of a hard winter. 
It is merely a reference to the ever-increas- 
ing popularity of the ice-skating rinks. Since 
these opened last month the attendance— 
morning, afternoon, and evening—has been 
vastly larger than it was for the correspond- 
ing period last year, and the managers of 
the rinks are congratulating themselves upon 
the fact that the dear but ofttimes fickle 
public has so emphatically manifested its 
faithfulness to this form of the sport. 


HOSE WHO GO TO THE RINKS TO 
enjoy figure and fancy skating will 
tind it far pleasauter to be there in the 

morning. At this time the ice is least crowd- 
ed, and even the old-fashioned ‘* Dutch roll,” 
which, owing to its swinging rhythmical 
motion, is popular with many skaters, can 
not well be attempted when the ice is filled 
with people skating rapidly around the rink. 
Figure - skating is steadily becoming more 
popular as the frequenters of the rinks gain 
So far this season waltzing 
is perhaps the favorite movement. It de- 
mands an excellent control of the balance, 
the power to skate on both the inside and 
outside edges, and quickness and smooth- 
ness in making turns in perfect time to the 


| music, 


Many varying figures—composed of circles 
and curves intertwining—can be skated by 
groups of four, eight, and even sixteen per- 
sons. In fact, it is easy to invent new figures 


| to suit almost any number of skaters, but it 


B. Towles, Professor of Anatomy and Materia Medica in the Medical | 





| the trouble is with his ankle. 
| of the shoe does not matter much. 
| mine come up scarcely beyond the ankle- 


is not so easy to insure their being carried 
out gracefully and correctly. For combina 
tion skating, the participants should be of 
nearly equal ability, for one person who does 
not understand his part is sufficient to throw 
the whole figure into confusion. 


teacher lays great importance upon 

the kind of shoes worn. ‘‘A grent deal 
is said,” he remarked,“ about properly sup- 
porting the ankle, and people complain that 
they cannot skate because their ankles are 
weak, Now, in at least five out of ten of those 
cases, there is nothing at all the matter with 
either the ankle or its support. The trouble 
is right here,” and he touched the side of 
his shoe just below the instep and above the 
hollow of the foot. ‘ This part of the shoe,” 
he continued, ** ought to be very snug and 
stiff, to hold the foot straight, and prevent 
its twisting between the toe and the heel. 
That is what usually make the skater ‘ wob 
ble’ and lose his footing, and then he thinks 
The height 
You see 


A N EXPERIENCED SKATING. 


bone, and I could skate with them even 
lower. Fora beginner, though, it is better 
to have the shoes a little higher—that is, so 
that they cover the ankle well.” 
WAS SURPRISED IN LOOKING AT 
| the instructor’s skates to notice the great 
curve in the blades, and when I spoke of 


| it, he said: ‘* Yes, those blades rest on the ice 


for only half an inch of their entire length. 
This is enough for a good skater. I always 
recommend beginners to use quite flat run 
ners—blades with a six-inch hold on the ice 
—as they gain skill and confidence they can 
decrease this until they get it down to half 
an inch, like mine. A blade curved like this 
gives one much greater freedom in execut 


| ing all kinds of movements, and helps in 


straight skating. You see my skates have 
diamond tips, too, to help in figure move- 
ments.” These tips are sharp little steel 
points at the toe of the skate, which enable 
the wearer to stop himself instantly by rais- 
ing his heel and digging the tip into the ice. 


| They are especially useful when it is desir 
| able to make a ge stop and turn when 
| skating backwarc 


s. The width of the in- 
structor’s blades where they touched the ice 
was about three-sixteenths ofaninch. This 
is a good average width for any one, though 
a beginner who finds a great deal of diffi 
culty in standing up on the skates might get 
along better with a little broader blade at 


first. 
| the instructor referred to above declares 
his ex perience to have proved that women 
are easier skating pupils than men. Women 
would be even better pupils than they are 
though,” he added, ** if they were all sensi- 
ble enough to wear short skirts, such as are 
used for golf or bicycling. Many of them 
do, but the long full skirt still gives us some 
trouble. It not only interferes with free 
movement, but is always likely to trip the 
wearer by catching in her skates. Besides 
that, it sweeps along the surface, picking up 
the loose chipped-off ice, and this melting, 
soon wets the feet and ankles, and the skater 
catches cold.” 


TISAN INTERESTING POINT THAT 
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TUE CODE REVISED. 
BY MARGARET SUTTON BRISCOR, 


VIL.—PROFESSIONAL DOMESTICITY. 
r is a good thing to remember that do- 
| mesticity is, and was always meant to 
be, a profession to itself. -It is this 
which equalizes the gift of professions to 
men and women. While men are plainly 
better fitted for certain works than are wo- 
men, on the other hand there is that large 
profession—wifehood and motherhood—that 
belongs exclusively to womeu 
division is fairly equal. 


Thus the | 
| 


There is a present-day tendency to call all | 
women into some outside work, ignoring the | 


domestic profession altogether, though no 
labor is more exacting or more engrossing. 
All professions are the better carried on if 
the relief of outside interests is allowed to 
enter, and domestic life is no exception to 
the rule, but a fair place, as a distinct pro- 
fession, must still be allowed to domesticity; 
for its successful exercise requires as pecul- 
iar a talent as any other field of labor. The 
very fact that outside professions are now 
open to women leaves more work on the 
hands of those whose talents direct them to 
stuy at home. There is not, it is true, so 
much manual labor for the mistress or the 
daughter of a home as in the old days, but 
in the old days there were any number of 
women free to share the work, and now 
there are fewer and fewer. Domestic life 
is no longer the overcrowded profession 
it was; while an honorable profession, and 
among the highest it remains, and will re 
main, when this wave of public opinion that 
urges every woman to active outside profes- 
sions passes, as it will pass. The first and 
the fairest reply that can be made when a 
restiess girl claims her right to be set free 
from home duties to follow her talent’s lead, 
is to beg that the premises be set very exactly 
aright. It may be that the round peg is, 
after all, in the round hole. Because the 
heart is not engaged in the home life is no 
reason for supposing that the hend is fitted 
for another profession. Home life may be 
the peculiar profession for which this par 
ticular girl is exactly fitted. ‘The call of a 
talent to work outside may be a mere rest- 
less temptation, and domestic life may be 
made as full and complete a work as any 
outside field, filling both heart and mind 
completely. Before she can properly ask to 
flit from bough to bough, a girl should strive 
to show either that her talent in another line 
is marked or that she has capacity for work 
which often stands well in the place of a 
talent. Most girls at one time or another 
suffer a period of restlessness, and, as a rule, 
it is a good sign, for the girl who with no 
struggles and doubts quietly settles down 
into domesticity as the nearest work, either 
not realize ber dangers or does not 
wish to see them, Like every other profes- 
sion, domestic life has its temptations and 
its struggles. First of all, the girl of do- 
mesticity has to fear that, the home life not 
presenting work sufficient, she may deceive 
herself into calling what are merely home 
pleasures home duties. There is nothing 
easier than this mistake. ‘‘Joe wanted to 
play chess this morning, so I let the mending 
vo. It was a rainy day, and he was bored.” 
Better for Joe, and for his sister too, had he 
seen her less vasily turned from her purpose. 
Joe would have to be unmanageable indeed, 
and the task of keeping him out of mischief 
a hard and fast duty, to allow that game of 
chess ihe name of work, yet this was what it 
was in the mind of the speaker, and it came 
in the listing of her day's labors 

It is a danger, too, that a girl following 
domesticity as a profession may flud herself 
after a while satisfying her conscience with 
a very low grade of success in ber household 
work, or uo real work at all. Families are, 
as a rule, more uncomplaining than the out- 
side world, and more to be imposed upon 
The test and stimulus of purchase and com- 
petition are lacking in home work, and con- 
science does not always take their place. 
Yet this kind of philandering with the 
blessed goddess of labor is almost as pos- 
sible in some other professions. The chance 
of thus coquetting with work in domestic 
life is as naught beside that possibility in, for 
instance, the world of art. All worlds are, 
after all, pretty much alike, and the girl 
who for one reasov or another grows dis- 
couraged and ‘‘scamps” her work in the 
profession of domesticity, may rest assured 
that she would “‘scamp ” it elsewhere. It is 
in her nature that the fault lies, not in the 
work, and she is as round a peg in her round 
hole as she would be in any orifice. 

Two things the girl who grows restless in 
her home must remember: First, that do- 
mesticity is ove of a woman's most honorable 
callings, and may possibly be hers; and next, 
if there is really work sufficient in her home, 
she may only be restless in doing it because 
she has not fitted herself to be strong in 
any calling whatever, within or without her 
walls, After all, it is not so much what we 
do as the. way we do it that counts; if you 
have no opportunity for work, by all means 
seek it, but if you find a duty near you, do 
not drop that for another because the mere 
novelty beckous. 
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OCCUPATIONS FOR LITTE FINGERS. 
BY ANNIE WILLIS MoCULLOUGH. 


I.—THE RAINY-DAY BOX. 


HE busy mother may welcome a series 
of suggestions involving little or no ex- 
pense that will keep children, especi- 

ally little girls, busy and Happy. 

One of the first things to be observed about 
children at play is that they love to imagine 
things, to “ make believe.” The child who 
lets her dolls and dishes lie neglected while 
she puts on an apron for a train, covers her 
chubby fingers with the wrinkled folds of 
mumma’s old gloves, and carries proudly an 
old purse or a shopping-bag, is known to us 
all. To such children toys are delightful for 
a time, but their very completeness palls. 
Your child can’t ‘‘ make believe” with a set 
of toy dishes, cunning as they are, as she can 
with bits of broken china and glass, or with 
a real little pitcher and sugar-bowl from 
your own closet, and some after-dinner cups 
and spoons that you may lend her. 

Constructivevess is another prominent cle- 
ment in a child’s tendency at play. Little 
folks seem happiest when they are working 
hard to really do something. The very lit- 
tle boy will let his rocking-horse eind un- 
heeded while he tugs and sweats to climb up 
on the lounge, sitting upon its curved head- 
piece as on a carriage seat, and pulling the 
slumber-robe over his small kuees like a real 
driver. Reins hitched to a chair possess 
more real fascination for him than the actual 
leather ones on his hobby-horse, though his 
tiny fingers work for half an hour to fasten 
them to the chair. And who can conceive 
of a little girl that would not prefer a poor 
doll with a bewitching assortment of rags 
that can be pinned on und taken off at will, 
or can be made into clothing by her own fin- 
gers, to a finer baby whose delicate clothes 
are sewed fast to its body ? 

Childish energy is apt to be more pent up, 
and hence more restless, ou a rainy day. 
Anticipate this, and make provision for its 
outlet by instituting the * rainy-day box.” 
Into it put a choice variety of rags, gay 
woollen and cotton ones, bits of half-worn 
lace and embroidery and scraps of silk and 
Here may also be placed old fashion 
books — whose pictures cut out make fine 
paper dolls—all sorts of colored prints, ad- 
vertising-cards, artificial flowers, worsteds, 
card-board, hammer and tacks, pieces of soft 
wood, such as cigar or starch boxes yield, 
sheet celluloid, gilding, a knife, and a pair of 
blunt-end scissors, 

To make the box a great success, one 
should decree that its contents come into 
general use on rainy days only. On some 
plain visiting-cards a boy or gir] may write 
or print the various occupations that can be 
devised from the ‘* rainy-day box,” such as 
“paper doll,” ‘‘ bracket,” ‘‘ ring - toss,” 
“doll’s hat,” ** boat,” “‘rag mat,” ** crochet- 
These 
name-cards are kept in a bag, and when any 
of the children have no unfinished work left 


| from the last rainy day, and no choice about 
| it, they can draw a slip from the bag. 








** Ring-toss” will require both boys’ and 
girls’ work. The end of a broom-bandle two 
feet long is to be set firmly in a thick piece 
of board about a foot square. The whole is 
painted some gay color. The rings, prepared 
by girlish fingers, complete the game, They 
are made out of pieces of whalebone or any 
thin substance that will bend readily into a 
circle. Bind the ends strongly together with 
cord, and wind the hoops with bright rib- 
bons or woollens from the “‘ rainy<luy box.” 
The hoops ought to vary in size from five to 
ten inches in diameter, the smallest, being 
most difficult to throw over the pole, count- 
ing most. 

aking a scrap screen is pleasant and use- 
ful rainy-day work. Its foundation is a 
miniature clothes\iorse, which costs about 
half a dollar. Over each fold are to be laid 
long sheets of cambric muslin as wide as the 
fold, and twice as long as the space between 
the top and bottom bars. On these sheets 
are pasted pictures to suit the children’s 
fancy. As each is finished, it is hung over 
a fold of the screen and secured there by 
tacks, which are easily removed when a new 
sheet is to be put in place. As many sheets 
of pictures as desired can be put on each fold 
of the screen, and of course the sheets can 
have pictures on both sides. The whole 
thus becomes a sort of standing scrap- 
book, which children will love to look over 
and show to their young visitors. As each 
sheet is looked at it can be folded back over 
the top bar of the screen. A more accepta- 
ble gift for a children’s ward in a hospital 
can scarcely be imagined. 

The fashion plates will yield many elabo- 
rate paper dolls. To make them stronger, 
spread mucilage on them and paste on a piece 
of card-board. ¢utting out the figure neatly 
when dry. The pieces of wood will make 
brackets, little cabinets for play-houses, and 
furniture for doll-houses. A nice oblong 
half of a cigar-box lid glued on a large 
spool will make a strong table. It must be 
enamelled or gilded. By-the-way, gilding- 
powder is best mixed with a little clear var- 
nish rather than the liquid sold with it. The 
varnish dulls. 
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1. 
* ANY PRETTY PICTURES IN IT?’ 
“ Well, interesting pictures, I think ; 
and the best pictures of all are those 
you see when you shut your eyes and im- 
agine something that Hedin describes.” 


The question put by a child, and the an- | 


swer given impulsively by the reviewer, as 
he holds one of the volumes in his hand, 


lead us straightway to a point of view that | 


is vital, and not merely literary, and is there- 
fore infinitely more significant. We know 
what the pages signify in those splendid old 
books which are the first to show fairyland 
to the child; we remember their fascinations. 
Here now is a splendid new book of travel 
that has the same kind of fascination, but 
for matare minds. It discloses not a new 
world undreamed of, but vast regions of the 
actual world that have not hitherto been ex- 
plored and described for the benefit of civil- 
ized peoples. It is the story of an expedi- 
tion into that region which is commonly 
regarded as the cradle of the Aryan race, 


and that is to say it was at one time inhab- | 


ited by our own remote ancestors. From its 
dim interior, too, “the Mongols streamed 
out over the whole of Asia and part of Eu- 
rope, and there a host of geographical ques- 


| tions is still awaiting solution.” 





arper & Brothers 


The phrases which I quote from Hedin 
show the man’s disposition. He was intense- 
ly interested in gathering facts about moun- 
tain and river, lake and desert, but also cared 
to note the character, dress, and customs of 
the inbabitants. His purpose was to traverse 
Asia from west to east, from the Caspian Sea 
to Peking. There had been much study and 
preparation at his home in Stockholm, Swe- 
den, but he could have had no idea of the 
experiences that awaited him, and which, 
sometimes detaining and sometimes alluring, 
so lengthened his journey that it extended 
over three years and seven months 
W out from Stockholm, wondering how 

such a Far Northerner is going to 
adapt himself to semi- tropical conditions. 
One is rather impatient of the intervening 
countries that one knows already. In the 


IL 
ITH HEDIN THE READER SETS 


dame Skersky, and he adds, ‘‘ Tastes, as we 
know, differ, but in my opinion the fort was 
now infinitely more like paradise than it had 
been before.” 

Now eastward, to the eastern confines of 
the Pamirs and to the last outpost of Euro- 
pean civilization in the centre of Asia, Kash- 
gar. Both Russian and Chinese representa- 
tives are there, the Czar’s consul - general, 
Mr. Petrovsky, and Shang, the Dao Tai of 
the Dowager Empress, presiding over Euro- 
peans and Orientals respectively. And for- 
tunately the Dao Tai invited Hedin to be 
present at a Chinese dinner of state, with its 
forty-six outlandish courses, which the au- 
thor describes with a zest that shows more 
of the humorist than of the epicure. 

We are grateful for the diversion which 
this chapter affords, for presently we are to 
come upon the chapters which record the 
explorer’s sufferings in the desert—an ex- 
perience the reader finds terrible in the sense 
in which the Bourgogne disaster was terrible. 
More one could not say, for it is otherwise 
incomparable among modern happenings. 

With a new caravan—with his attendants 
Islam Bai, Kasim, Yollchi, and others, with 
camels, sheep, and hens—Hedin set out to 


| cross the Taklu-makan desert towards the 


river Khotan-daria. But one of the evil 
spirits of the desert must bave prompted 


| Yolichi when he filled the water-tanks on 


eagerness to arrive at the unknown, one al- | 


most resents descriptions of places as fa- 
miliar as Orenburg and Tashkend; and yet 
it is worth while to make such bits of obser- 
vation en route as this about the Kirghiz of 
the steppes, which may be found on pages 
41 and 42: 

‘**He recognizes every plant, every stone; 
he notices the places where the tufts of grass 
grow more thinly or more closely together 
than usual. 
the surface which a European could not dis- 
cover without an instrument. He can dis- 


| criminate the color of a horse on the horizon 
| long before the stranger is even able to dis- 
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| A caravan—a string of ten 
unpublished | 


cover its presence ; and he can tell whether 
a cart, which when seen through a field-glass 
appears to be a mere dot in the distance, is 
advancing or receding.” 

Now southward, steadily and rapidly south- 
ward, but before one hundred pages have 
been turned it becomes apparent that all the 
Swede’s resistant force is to be challenged 
by arcliclike severities in the heart of Asia. 
horses, with 
guides on foot or mounted, with Hedin’s 
weapons, scientific instruments, books, and 
supplies—filed out of the yard of the gov- 
ernor’s palace at Margelan on February 22, 
1894; a big Kirghiz dog joined himself of 


| his own accord to the troop, though nothing 


could induce him to come inside a tent; for 


| he had been reared among Mohammedans, 
| who look upon the dog as an unclean ani- 


mal. And now we realize that if it be true 
that this region was the cradle of Aryans, 
then our remote ancestors were mountain- 
eers. Hedin and his attendants plunged 
into the storm king’s stronghold, up steps 
hewn in the ice, over avalanches and snow- 
slides, marching day after day across the 
** Roof of the World,” in which the depres- 
sions, the valleys, were at an elevation above 


| sea-level equal to that of the peaks of the 


Alps—say, 13,000 to 15,000 feet—while the 


April 22, 1895, to put in only water enough 
to last four days, instead of the ten days’ 
supply that Hedin had ordered. And so 
the demons of thirst caught them ll, 
man and beast, among the sand dunes. 
It is just grim fact that we find recorded 
in these pages; but the story is so moving, 
so fancy-stirring, that it seems like mas- 
terful invention. At least, from my own 
experience, 1 may say that Hedin’s plain 
statement of unfamiliar forms of suffering 
and the endurance of conditions that seem 
to belong to some grotesque nether world 
make the impression of a terrible possibility 
—rather like a new Dante’s Inferno; for 
after I had read to the end of the first volume 
I was telling a friend how the camels falter- 
ed and fell and died, and how death came to 
the other animals and to the two attendauts 
who ‘‘shrivelled up,” and how Hedin, with 
Islam and Kasim, who fancied they could 
hear their joints grating, as though they 
would catch fire from the friction of walk- 
ing, went forward; then only Hedin and Ka- 
sim, until at last the former alone had strengtli 
to reach the Khotan-daria; and how the 
river-bed itself was dry, but after a search a 


| pool was found; and then how Hedin drank, 


He observes irregularities in | 


highest central-Asian mountains thrust ice | 
mantles 25,000 feet into the blue; and after | 


the wind had whirled blinding clouds of 


| snow as fine as powder against the little 
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column of invaders, the sky suddenly clear- 
ing, a southern sun would scorch their 
faces. ‘‘ At noon on March 5,” says Hedin, 
**the thermometer registered 14° Fahr. in the 
shade, while the black-bulb isolation ther- 
mometer showed 125.6° Fahr.” Southward, 
steadily southward, marcing, observing, re- 
cording: and now we find the caravan at 
Fort Pamir, a Russian military outpost, with 
its garrison of Cossacks designed to hold 
the Pamirs against Afghans or English: an 
‘‘earthly paradise,” some one called this 


| Russian outpost,** because there are no wo- 


men there”; but wise Hedin tells us that 
when he visited it for the second time the 
fort was honored with the presence of the 
young wife of the new commandant, Ma- 

Through Asia. By Sven Hedin. With maps and 
plates printed in colors, photogravure portraita, and 
abont 280 illustrations by the author and from phote- 


graphs. To volumes, large 8vo. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 


| other desert on the face of the earth. 





and how he managed to take water back to 


Kasim. 


And the listener said: ‘‘ Very dramatic. ... | 


Oh, 1 beg pardon; how stupid of me! 
really happened—vreally.” 

But a part of the strange true story that 
can hardly be matched in a work of fiction 
is that which immediately follows. Hedin 
carefully noted his sensations when he lifted 
the cup to his lips, and the effect the water 
had upon pulse and circulation. ‘‘ My blood, 
which had lately been so sluggish and so 
slow that it was scarce able to creep through 
the capillaries, now coursed easily through 
every blood-vessel. My hands, which had 
been dry, parched, and as hard as wood, 
swelled out again. My skin, which had 
been like parchment, turned moist and elas- 
tic.” Thanks to his careful description of 
the march through the desert, we have real- 
ized so fully what it means to be deprived 
of shelter, water, and comfortable human 
companionship, that when Hedin comes 
upon some shepherds keeping their flocks 
by the river-bank, we revel with him in the 
possession of a hut, and their maize bread 
seems food for the gods. The very idea of 


It 








fresh green foliage, shade, and a clear pool | 


of water! 
Ill. 

EDIN WAS PLEASANTLY ASSO. 
ciated with the members of the Anglo- 
Russian Boundary Commission of 1895, 
which defined and marked the frontier be- 
tween England’s and Russia’s possessions on 
the Pamirs. What he has to say on that sub- 


ject in Volume II. makes good reading, but | 


our interest in this second part of travels goes 
out towards the discovery of buried cities in 


the desert of Gobi, and in that part of it which | 


is more dreary and more desolate than any 
There 
he found ‘‘cities slumbering under the sand, 
cities wind-driven for a thousand years, per- 
haps—ruined survivals of a once flourishing 
civilization.” He of course had not the 
force or the pecuniary resources for con- 
ducting a thorough investigation on the 
sites, but it appears to be probable that the 
buried city of Takla-makan is older than 
the Arab invasion at the beginning of the 
eighth century. We can only touch the sub- 


ject, as the Dao Tai at Kashgar touched the | 
dishes that he wished his guests to enjoy... . | 
ut the | 


Hedin reached Peking at last; 
change from the lonely deserts of Tibet, of 
Tsaidam, and of Gobi was too sudden to suit 
him, he says. He ‘‘ soon grew weary of the 
gay feastings,” and returned by the over- 
land route through Mongolia, Siberia, and 
Russia to Stockholm, where he arrived on 
May 10, 1897. Marrion WILcox. 
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GOOD FORM 








Dd. d Yes, 


ways walk 


at a church wedding the bridemaids al- 
down Un 


two, The ushers walk two by two behind them, in. 
stead of before them, as on entering the church. When 
I way alwavs, 1 mean this le the conventional way for 
the bridemaids and the uebers to leave the church; I 
have attended a wedding or two where the bridemaids 
were escorted down the aisle by the ushers, not taking 
their arme, but walking by their side, two by two, in 
stey It was not, however, nearly se pretty an ar- 


rangement as the aeual way, where the claster of girls 
gether, and dark-conted 


culinity walk by themeelves, and if | were a bride 


in their light gowns are te 


alvle os they walk ap, two by 


I should net alter the generally accepted order. Thank 
you for your kind and very welcome appreciation. 
Maus. A. B. M.—Whew a bride has a step-father, her 
wedding invitations should read 
Mr. and Mra, John Munroe 
request the homer of your presence 
at the marriage of their daughter 
Mary Louise Smith 
Smith being the bride's own last name), etc 
The fact that the bride's own last name is mentioned 
will prevent any awkward misunderstanding on the 
part of those who receive the Invitations, and it would | 
be very bad form indeed for the bride's mother to send 


the Invitations in her name only, and not mention her 


husband; in this inetance, especially where the step- 


father i# practically a father to the bride, as since her 
ryhood he has been married to her mother, it would 


the height of bad form not te iuclade his bame in 
the invitations, 


} 
a 


lve 


anxi 


R 


Your letter interests me deeply, and I am 
» help you 1s lL can by telling you all 
that I know about the New York training 


nurses. But do you appreciate what a serions under- 


much 


-echouls for 


taking the course of etady ls, and how arduous the 
profession of uursing? lL happen to know, personally, 
a good deal about It, and I realize keenly how inad- | 


visable it le for a woman to choose nursing as a Voca- 
tion unless she feels an especial aptitude for it, and is 
willing to sacrifice 
e for the «ake of succeeding in ber calling 
of self-sacrifice 
work may appeal to you pow, when you are in trouble 
avd are lonely, be very sure that you are fitted for it, 
the phyeical strength for nursing, before you 
vodertake the course I can give you only 
a superticial idea of the requirements of the tralning- 


pretty nearly everything else in her 
It means 


a life snd aueelfishness, and while the 


ami have 


of training 


echuols aud an oatline of the work. 
plate taking the course 


If you contem- 
», write to the schools asking for 
cireulars of their work and «a prospectaos of the coming 
year. 
b 
Presbyterian, and 

g the 
It h from 


The best training-echools for nurses in New 
wk are in connection with bellevue, St. Lake's, the 
New York hospitals. Before 
enterin bools a woman has to have a certificate 

of be her and #he then takes a 
mouth's preparatory course. The term of study lasts 
for two or three years, and after the 
len 


the 


doctor, 


the stadent woman receives the diploma which 
shows that she is a qualified nurse. 
of traluing 


works, 


During the years 
hoepital where she 
and she has very little person sl liberty or vaca- 
She must perform, in turn, day and night daty ; 
wears a re 


a pupil lives at the 


thon. 


whe rular uniform, which is usually a ging 
h a white apron, and during her lust 
lon, a cop and collars and cuff. She 
works onder the doctors and head nurees, and the work 


ying, 


ham dress wit 


yeur, in addi 


je hard ane t1 as it includes doing 
The fees depend on 
achoul where the training is taken. You will be 
to flnd directly to the 


everything con- 
nected 
tle 


with ilness and death, 


out particulars by writing 


hospitals, I should, if | were you, coneult a doctor 
snd ask advice before writing to the schoom Asa 
last word, let me tell you that while | may be dis- 


ouraging about the training, I admire your bravery- 
and I most slucerely wish you goud lack in whatever 


you undertake. 


A.W. 8. an» G. W.—It is not quite clear whether your 
friend wishes to atady dentistry or surgery —the latter 
as a separate branch 
suppesitions in replying to your query 
sever 


There are 
il dental schools to which both men and women 
are admitted, three of whieh I will name particalarly— 
Dental Department, Boffalo University, Buffelo, N.Y. ; 
New York Dental School, 216 West Forty-second 
Street, New York 
Philadeiphia, Pennsylvania. In New York State cer- 
tain edacational requirements are necessary before 
the candidate can obtain a diploma; she must have 
gove through a three years’ high-school course or its 
equivalent, or else must pass the Regents’ Examina- 
tiene of the State. These examinations are held four 
January, March, June, and Seprember. 
vesity of a fair Euglieh education before enter 
ing upon the study of a profession is self-evident. 
requirements in New York will be rnised another year, 
and a four years’ biyh-echoul coarse be demanded as 
a preliminary education. 


times a year 


The vec 


Iu Pennsylvania the requirements are at present not 
#0 strict, but in another year candidates for a degree 
jn dentistry must have passed a three years’ high-school 
course, 
equal, the lnetruetion being excellent, and opportani- 
ties fur clinical work abandant. Naturally the num- 
ber of women stadents is not very large, since women 
have not a» yet gone very largely into this profession. 


I know no tostitation where instruction may be ob- | 


tained without payment. The fees for inst: uction and 
lectares vary from $125 to $165 a year generally. A 
certain amount of sargery ls included in the instruc- 
tien, dissection being required in the second year of 
the course 


final examina- | 


but I will endeavor to cover both | 


; Philadeltphia College of Dentistry, 


The | 


=> 


The advantages in all these schools are about | 


i) 
i 
i” 
iN 
; 


There are dental schools in Chieago, Den- | 


ver, Omaha, San Francisoo, and other large cities, bat | 


I cannot spenk authoritatively of their merits, or say 
whether they admit women students 


If your friend wishes to study surgery, ehe would 


better enter either the Women's Medical College of | 


Philadeiphia, or the New York Infirmary and Wo- 
men's Medical College, New York. The fees are mod- 
erate, and beard can be oltained at a reasonable rate. 
Possibly either scholarships or financial aid can be 
obtained for stadents needing such. 
educational reqairements must aleo be borne in mind 
in entering a medical school, and if the candidate has 
a (air knowledge of Latin it will stand her in good 
stead 
obtained by addressing the respective deans of these 


institut lons, 


The preliminary | 


Poller details of the echools mentioned can be | 
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i} 

i) HOLLAND (Marken) 

Ny The quaint fisher-folk of Marken, two of whom are pictured 
is) here, are loyal subjects of the recently crowned Queen of the 
8) Netherlands. They are a simple, sober, industrious 

Hy people, ever struggling to save their flat, marshy 

iH island from the encroachments of the sea. 

ia) This island was once a frontier or mark of the 

ix mainland, but was separated from it by an outburst 

ly of Nature in the 13th century. The people yet retain 

| the style of dress worn at that time. The 

) loose, sombre garb of the men, showing no 

is linen, is lightened only by silver clasps and 

is buckles, which are usually family heir ooms. 

\{ Unlike their countrywomen of the main- 

« land, who hide their tresses under close- 

i fitting caps, the women of the isle allow 


Because of the absence of the men 


‘ k ' on 
is) the ocean, the daily duties of the women 


[asasasesesessesesess: 


blessing in their busy lives, 
become deservedly popular. 


trial ; 
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means of illustrations and text, 


Politics 

The periodical stands, as it always 
has, for purity in politics. It is in- 
dependent of parties, but is devoted 
to causes, chief among which is the 
cause of good government—national, 
State, and local. Its editorial pages 
seek to state and advance the truth 
and to deal justly with all. 
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Alaska and the Klondike 


will be treated in a series of articles 
on Alaska, Cook’s Inlet, and the 
Copper River, by Edward J. Spurr. 


The London Letter 
By Arnold White 
will follow and explain the thought 
and trend of the British people to- 
day, more interesting to us than ever 
in view of our new expansion policy. 
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fisher-folk cover the whole range of out- 
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appear during 1899, 


Best 


Pictorial History of the Year 


introduction to the readers of the 


a clear statement of the matters of 


importance which interest intelligent people in every part of the country. 
During 1899 this careful, energetic work will be continued. 


Art 

Such distinguished artists as W. T. 
Smedley, T. de Thulstrup, Frederic 
Remington, Clifford Carleton, Carl- 
ton T. Chapman, Howard Pyle, 
Rufus F. Zogbaum, A. B. Frost, 

Dart Walker, Edwin Lord Weeks, 
W. A. Rogers, will contribute draw- 
ings to the pages of the WEEKLY. 


OUR NEW POSSESSIONS DESCRIBED 


E PHILIPPINES. By Frank D. Millet. 


By William Dinwiddie. 


Stories 
G. Wells. 


F. BENSON, HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 


MARGARET SUTTON BRISCOE, OWEN HALL, and others 


Industrial Advancement 
of our country will be recorded 
by illustrated articles by Franklin 
Matthews and others. 


This Busy World 
By E. S. Martin 
a department of sprightly paragraphs 
of timely interest, will be continued, 
retaining all the characteristics that 
have made it so popular. 


# MUSIC # DRAMA 


Caspar Whitney, the well-known critic on athletic subjects, will edit the 
Amateur Sport Department as heretofore, and the departments on Music 
and Drama will be treated as their seasons demand by E. Irenzus Steven- 
son and John Corbin, men eminently fitted for the task. 


$4 00a Year 


Publishers, New York, N.Y. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY 


The announcements contained herewith will give you but a 
brief idea of some of the features to 
aside from matters of contemporary interest appearing from 
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DRESS 


Friogenoe. —The embroidery on the gown illustrated 
in Bazan No. 41 is in narrow black soutache braid. 
The emartest color you can nse with your material is 
geranium red—a burnt-orange—but you must have 
the belt of black satin. Make the blouse front eliber 
of silk or of velvet. 


L. A. 8.—You should always have such material as 
the guode of which you enclose sample, sponged. I 
have recommended this in almost every number of the 
Bazan. It is not a difficult thing to do; the tailor 
will attend to it, or before purchasing the cloth you 
can ask to have it sponged at the shop. If this is not 
done, whenever you get it wet you wil! have difficulty — 
the spots will show and the material shrink. You 
will bave to put the pattern on the width of the 
gvods. 


A Scusoniuce —The Tuxedo coat is considered an 
informal style of dress for men in the evening. I is 
vot suitable at a large dinner or dance, except for boys 
under eighteen years of age. Men now wear Tuxedoe 
to the theatre and also at hotels, but they are not con- 
sidered suitable for formal evening wear. Men wear 
drese-suits to large dinners, whether the dinners are 
composed entirely of men or of men and women—in- 
deed, I think men are even more particular when they 
go to dine with men. I do not see that the age of the 
bride has anything to do with her wearing a veil. 
Certainly a woman of thirty-five may wear a veil with 
perfect propriety. Girls do not marry so early as they 
formerly did, The veil is very becoming, and will add 
greatly to the effect of the bridal costume. If the 
priucesse style of gown is becoming, make the dress 
in that way, but be eure it is becoming before you 
venture upon it, I have seen several gowns made in 
the princesse effect that were in reality cat in two 
pieces. The waist is finished with a narrow fold of 
the same material, so that it does not break the line, 
and the seame of the waist are cut in euch a fashion 
that they correspond with the seame of the skirt. If 
there is trimming on the waist, it is so put on that it 
is in a line with that on the skirt. 


W. N.—Any becoming fur is suitable for you to 
wear. The gray furs, the squirrel and the fox, are not 


| always becoming, but you can easily jadge of this by 








trying the effect againet your face. The most fashion- 
able furs at present are the sables or the fox, but Per- 
sian lamb and Astrakhan are aleo worn. The broad- 
tall far is an Astrakhan, cut, as I understand it, from 
the skin of the older avimals The lerrian lam) ie, 
as the name indicates, from the young animal, and the 
mort né, which is eo flue and #0 very delicate, is taken 
from the unborn lamb. There are a great many dif- 
ferent styles in furs, These have been described at 
length in the Bazan. In the Bazan of Vctober | there 
was an emire page devoted to fare. The models of 
that page were the very latest, and are the leading 
styles for this winter. 


EB. W.—The material of which you enclose sample 
will look beet made up after the illustration in Bazag 
No, 4, page 1089. If you use any trimming on the 
skirt, have folds of black ratin, black soutache braid, 
or bleck yelvet. On the waist you would beet put 
some contrasting color, either one of the new bines or 
burnt-orange. If a bright color near the face is not 
becoming, ase only a sift ralybit's-ear bow Just at the 
throat, fastened with a small rhinestone bockle ; bat 
if you cun use the color, then have a narrow full front 
of the bright velvet. It is very difficult to arrange a 
pattern that is too tong waisted, but I am inclined to 
believe that if you will cut your lining out first, and 
then alter that to fit you before you cut the material, 
you will have much jess trouble in making your waist 
eutisfactorily. 


P. J. A.—The black broadcloth costumes are ex- 
ceedingly emart. Black is perhaps not quite ro 
fashionable as it was lart year, but I have seen some 
of the smartest gowns of the season in black, 8 you 
need not be afraid to select it. I advise your having 
a coat and skirt, with a very smart waiet of bengaline, 
silk, or satin to wear under the coat. A good way to 
make it is to bave the ekirt jong, with an attached 
flounce, tight-fitting around the hips. The newert 
skirts are fastened at the side or in front, and are per- 
fectly plain at the back, bat are cut with sufficient 
flare to be nut so anbecoming as this would seem. The 
medium-length jacket is the best, with double round 
revers, the revers faced with far. The white broadtail 
edged with Persian lamb looks well on the black 
broadeloth, or with one of the smooth cloths that have 


| polka dots of chenille—a bright red or bine, for in- 


stance, would lowk well. 
will prove satisfactory. 


I am sure this style of gown 


One wx Dount.—The barrow coats are still used, 
and are made, a®{hey have always been, in ove piece 
of the flannel, not -ewed together at the back. This 
idea of the flannel elip from the shoulders all in one 
piece is not altogether satisfactory, unless you have 
all the clothes joore from the shuulder, and even then 
it is not always devirable, for the baby needs some 
support about the body, and this support is given by 
the bands of the petticoats, which, however, ought to 
be buttoved and not pinned. 


Conetanor.—There is no reason why you should not 
have the revers on your gown made of white cloth 
with the embroidery or braid, but the newest and 
emartest revers of white cloth are finished with rows 
of machine stitching very close together, aud this will 
look mach better than the gilt braid. The tacked 
front of pink taffeta would look well, bat it is newer to 
have a vest of the pink satin antique or velvet. This 
alse may be stitched-—in fact, this fad of having rows 
of machine stitching on velvet or satin is much in 
favor at present. The coat effect, if you are to wear 
your gown in the street, will be altogether better, al- 
though a great many short jackets on the Eton style 
are still worn. It is supposed that all the advertise- 
mente in the Bazan are thoroughly trustworthy in 
their character. 


Moruee.—Both styles are fashionable this year, and 
some of the little boys wear the collars ontride the 
reefers, others have them tucked inside. When the 
weather is very cold, it would be best to wear the col- 
lar inside, that the reefer may be fastened tighter in 
the throat, and the silk handkerchief or muffler be 
worn ineide, But in ordinary weather the collar out- 
side the coat is more becoming. 








Decemerr 17, 1898. 


Stern Bros 


direct attention to their 


Fur Dep’ts 


where they are offering 

the remainder of 

this Season's Imported 
Garments & Neckwear 
at 

Greatly Reduced Prices 


And in addition 
large assortments of articles 
particularly desirable for 


Holiday Gifts 
consisting in part of 
Fur Collarettes, 
Neck Scarfs, 
Boas, Muffs, 
Gloves, Rugs, 
Robes and 
Coachmen’s Furs 


West 23d St., N.Y. | 


FURS. 


Russian and Hudson Bay Sable, Silver 
and Blue Fox, Chinchilla, Alaska Sable, 
Persian Lamb, Seal and Otter. 
Selected Pelts 


Cloaks and Capes. 


Russian Fur-lined Cloaks and Capes. 
Novelties in Fur Collarettes, 
Scarfs, and Muffs 


Fur Trimmings. 


Droadovay AS 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 


Perfection of Style, Fit, 
and Durability. None 
genuine unless each 
clasp stamped Monarch. 
For sale by all leading dealers. 





The 


Glorious West of our 
Beloved Country, 


BALMY CALIFORNIA 


The Grandest Winter Resort in the World. 

Why Risk a Winter Ocean Voyage when 
you can reach the Italy of America via the 
Finest Train that was Ever Constructed, 


THE SUMPTUOUS 


**SUNSET LIMITED.” 


own 





For full 


information, free illustrated pamphlets, 
maps, and time -tables, also lowest rates, sleep- 
ing - car tickets, and baggage checked, apply to 
Southern Pacific Co., 349 Broadway, N. Y. Ci 
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Harper's Periodicals 


MAGAZINE - $4 00a Year 
WEEKLY - - 4 00 a Year 
BAZAR - - 400a Year 


LITERATURE 4 00 a Year 
ROUND TABLE i 00a Year 
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| desire for sugar. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


CUISINE 


WHY WE EAT SWEETS., 


WEET dishes hold an important place 
S in the Anglo-Saxon dietary. In our 
own country it is almost as unysual for 
even a simple family dinner to conclude with- 
out what we call dessert as it is for the Eng- 
lish to dive comfortably without a general 
supply of what they term ** sweets,” 

This course of the dimner is, indeed, valued 
even more highly by Britous thau by Amer- 
icans, Semolinu and corn-starch, rice and 
bread puddings, are as common with them 
as their fruit tarts, which we would call 
pies made withoyt a bottom crust. These 
are not especially attractive to the Amer- 
ican palate, and one soon weuries of the 
everlasting squares of tough “* family pas- 
try” heaped with insufficiently sweeteved 
siewed fruit — gooseberries or damsous 
more frequently than any other—and swim- 
ming in a lake of acid juice. There seems 
to be little or no familiarity in England 
and Scotiand with the dainty sweet dishes 
that one sees ot only on the continent of 
Europe, but even in our ordinary American 
homes. Rarely indeed can their jellies or 
blunc-manges or ices compare with ours, 
while they seem to possess a lamentable ig- 
vorance of the many delicious puddings aud 
compounds of cooked and fresh fruits that 
are 10 us an every-day matter. Their tarts 
are nearly as inevitable an adjunct to a din- 
ver as is cake to the New England tea table. 

In France and Italy the pudding course is 
not considered indispensable, and while the 
French cuisive is furnished with numerous 
receipts for elaborate sweets, it does not 
have the liberal stock of simple sweet dishes 
which we possess. It is true, of course, 
that we of the United States are phenome 
nally fortunate in the natural supplies of our 
country, the cheapness of sugar, the enor- 
mous variety of fresh fruits. Perhaps this, 





as well as the eager, hard-working vature | 


of our citizens, has much to do with the 
quantity of sweets we consume. 

For not only does the consumption of sug- 
ar generate force and energy, but the expen- 
diture of such force and energy provokes a 
The student of dietetics 


| has early learned that starch and sugar are 





the great heat-formers and force-producers. 
It is then something more than a mere whim 
of the palate that prompts one to eat freely 
of bread’ and creates a craving for sweets. 
Many people hold that the latter is a mere 
vagury of the appetite, and declare that a 
normal well-fed man or woman will care lit- 
tle for desserts, This may perhaps be the 
case when the requisite amount of sugar is 
produced by partaking of a large quautity of 
starches, or when it is taken in sume other 
than its simplest form. There is a saying 


whipped creams, syllabubs, and charloite- 


russe, Jellies rarely fail to please, whether 
made with wine or fruit juices, and possess 
the added advantage of being decidedly 
wholesome, and, in some cases, even nutri- 
tious. When eggs ure taken into considera- 
tion there is practically no end to the cus- 


turds, yellow and white, plain and richly | 
flavored, the floating islands, the sweet ome- | 


lettes and omeleties soufflées, the soufflés of 
other sorts, and snow puddings. Then there 
is un imposing array of puddings to be made 
from the cereals—rice, semolino, tapioca, 
sage, and the like—and all this without com- 
ing to such excellent aud harmless sweets as 
eottage and cabinet puddings, baked fruit 
dumplings, fig pudding, potato pudding, 
jam pudding, and others that time fails to 
enumerate. With all these, the question of 
ices, those favorite American sweets, has pot 
yet been touched upon, and yet here it is 
necessary to pause. Upon that department 
American housekeepers surely need few di- 
rections, The utmost the writer on such 
topics can hope to do is to evolve and pre- 
sent some new and daring combination, 
All every-day ices and ice-creams are to 
them an old story. 


Fruit Cream.—Half-box gelatine; 1 pint 
milk; 1 pint very ripe strawberries or rasp- 
berries; yolks of 2 eggs; hulf-cup of fine 
sugar; half-pint cream, whipped stiff. Soak 
the gelatine in half a cup of cold water. Rub 
through a colander the pulp and juice of the 
berries. Heat the milk in a double boiler, 
put in the sugar and soaked gelatine, and 
stir until dissolved. Beat the yolks of the 
eggs light, add carefuily to the milk and 
gelutine, and take at once from the fire 
When partially cool, put with it the fruit 
pulp and juice, stir in the whipped cream 
lightly, and turn into a mould wet with cold 
water. Leave it in a coul place until firm, 
aud put on the ice for an hour or two before 
serving. When berries cannot be obtained, 


| peaches or apricots may be used, and if not 


that a mau who drinks a great deal cares |it- | 


tle for sweets, while the man who has a foud- 
ness for sweets is rarely a heavy drinker. 
Whether this be true or not, it is certain that 
the free use of beer, wine, etc., does, to a 
certain extent, supply the place of sweets to 
the constitution. Otten, however, the result 
is simply to give the bodily aud mental pow 
ers an artificial instead of a natural stimulant. 

This argument in favor of sweeis does 
not claim that, eaten in an unlimited quan- 
tity, they are an unqualified good. ‘hey 
are of value only as they bear their share in 
the sustenance of the body in just proportion 
to the other carbo-hydrates, and proteids. 
More than this, they should be taken in the 
right way and at the right time. It is dis- 


cream, 


tinctly not the right time between or just be- | 


fore meals, when the cloying effect will de- 
stroy the appetite for solid food. But when 
this has been disposed of in due quantity, 
the sweet that concludes the repust is the 
right thing in the right place 

Many aud delicious are the wholesome 
forms in which sweets can be offered to per- 
sons of healthy digestion, It is by no means 
intended to rule out cakes or pies if these 
are properly made and served at the right 
time, and in moderation. Even mince pies, 
if well braced with spirits, may be exten two 
or three times a winter, and if the victim is 
in good physical condition he will probably 
survive. It is a merciful dispensation that 
plum pudding is declared to be essentially a 
Christmas dish, and that this season falls at 
a time of year when the digestion is stimu- 
lated by cold weather. Fruit pies need not 
be barmful if made like those of our English 
relatives, without a bottom crust, although 
the imitation may be abandoned when the 
question of sweetening them comes io. 

But apart from these more perilous dain- 
ties, there is a boundless variety of harmless 
sweets. First and foremost, always, comes 
fresh fruit. Berries of all sorts, cherries, 
melons, oranges, bananas, pineapples, pears, 
plums, peaches, grape-fruit, apricots—there 
seems no end to them. Most of these may 
perhaps be best served au naturel, or with 
the addition of sugar, or of sugar and cream; 
but they may be modified or combined with 





wive or liqueurs, jellies, ices, whips, and in a | 


dozen other fashions. 

Besides these there is all the variety of 
dishes that can, be concocted from milk. 
Not alone the plain milk puddings of the 
nursery, but fur more elaborate preparations 
are possible, ranging from a simple blanc- 
mauge to an imposing turret cream, through 


tender enough to rub through a colander 
they may be stewed long enough to soften 
them 

An Almond Soufflé.—One pint milk; half- 
cup flour; 2 table-spoonfuls butter; 3 table- 
spoonfuls fine sugar; 4 eggs (the whites and 
yolks beaten separately and very stiff); 2 
table -spoonfuls almonds, blauched and 
chopped or pounded fine. Almond paste is 
even better for this purpose. Cook together 
the butter and the flour, and when they are 
smovthly blended add the milk. Stir to a 
thick paste, add the sugar, and take from 
the fire. Beat in the yolks of the eggs, 
the almonds, and the whites. Turn into a 
buttered pudding-dish, and bake fifteen min- 
utes in a good oven. Eut as soon us it is 
done, before it falls. 

Orange Custard.—Juice of 6 large oranges 
(they should be well flavored and a wifle 
tart); 4 eggs beaten light; 1 cup fine sugar; 
1 table-spoonful butter; half - pint whipped 
Put orange juice and sugar togeth- 
er in a double builer; when these are warm, 
add the eggs and stir till the mixture thick- 
ens like an ordinary custard. Put in the 


butter, and turn all into small custard-cups | 


to cool, When ready to send to the tabie, 

heap whipped cream on the top of euch. 

Serve smal! cakes with this dish. 
CuRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 


Country Hovusewire.—To make light bread, sift 
inte a deep bowl a quart of wheat floar which has 
been previously warmed by being set in an open oven. 
Dissolve a quarter of a cake of compressed )enst in a 
pint of warm, not hot, water. When the yeart is quire 
dissolved, add to the water | tenspoonfal of salt and 2 
of sugar; make a hollow in the centre of the flour and 
pour the liquid in, With your hands, werk all to a 
soft dough, and if the bread is made at night, set it 
away in a covered bread-rairer until morning. In the 
morning it should have risen to twice its original size, 
when it must be kneaded for from five to ten minutes. 
This done, set the dough near the stove and allow it to 
rise again. After it has risen tor several hours, knead 
once more, make into a loaf, let it stand for half an 
honr, and bake. To produce the brown and criep 
crust of which you speak, brash the loaf with milk 
just before baking, and rub it over with butier five 
minutes before it is removed from the oven, 


R. L. A., Boeron.—The oysters @ la Maryland which 
you wish to prepare in a chafing-dieh may be served 
on rather deep supper-plates which have been made 
very warm. Eat the oysters with forks, not spoons, 
Paes thin bread-and-butier with them ; or, if you prefer 
them, you will find olive-mayounaise sandwiches a de- 
licious accompaniment to the oysters. 

Claret may be served in a claret pitcher or decanter, 
as your taste may dictate. If you wish to serve two 
kinds of wine with cooked lobster, let them be claret 
and champayne, or sauterne and champagne; bat one 
wine with fish is all that is really necessary. 


Mus. J. F., Miontean.—To serve canned mussels for | 


lunch you would do well to fry them. Open the can 
several hours before lunch, drain off the liquor, and 
dry the mussels by laying them between the folds of a 
softcloth. Dip each mussel in egg,and then in cracker 
crumbs, and lay side by side on a platter. Set the 
breaded maseela in a cold place for an hour or so be- 
fore frying. Have deep fat boiling hot, and carefully 
drop the mussels, a few at a time, in this, and fry to a 
golden brown, 


| lay in a colander lined with tissue-paper to'drain free of 


fat. This done, transfer the mus<els to a hot dish, and 


keep in an open oven until needed. 


Remove with a perforated spoon, and 
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Imperial Russian 
| Crown Sables. 


One of the largest and finest col- 
| lections in the world. Those from 
the Yakutsk district of Eastern Sibe- 
ria are decidedly the handsomest ever 
imported. 

Per skin, $40, $75, $125, $200, $250. 

Hudson's Bay sable skins, $10, $15, 
$25, $35, and $50. It takes 2 or 3 
skins for a muff, according to size, and 
2 for a fashionable neck-piece. ‘Tails, 
Russian, $2.50 to $5; Hudson's Bay, 
$1.50 to $4. 

Capes, Victorines, Neck-Pieces, and 
Muffs, newest styles, in stock or to 
order without extra charge. 

NOTE. —I not recommend 
blended sables. ‘The process of dark 
ening injures the fur; they fade in 
spots, look dull, and are a poor in 


vestment at any price. I will not 
sell them. 


do 


Up-to-date styles in Seal, Persian 
Lamb, Stone-Marten, Mink, Chinchilla, 
Ermine, Fox, etc. 

Sleigh Robes, Men’s Fur-lined Over- 
coats, Coachmen’s Outfits. 

Tiger, Leopard, and other fashion 
able fur rugs at the lowest possible 
prices for reliable goods. 


C. C. SHAYNE, 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER, 
42d St., West, bet. Broadway & 6th Ave., 
NEW YORK. 

Fashion Book Mailed Free. 





| 1 ** The best, made the 
best, to fit the best 

; —quality and 

{ adaptability 











b both to- : 
gether. Ca e 
. 
oy” the 
good, all 
the wear,all 
the beauty, all 


the looks, all the 
fit of all other bind- 
ings put together are 
far and away below the 


S.H.& M. Bias Brush Edge 


Patent applied for. 


The culmination ofall binding quality 
—the combination of the world-famous 
S. H. & M. Bias Velveteen, with an extra- 
thick, soft, rich, handsome, indestruc- 
tible brush edge—and all in a natural 
curve, perfectly fitting the rounded 
skirt without the puckers and wrinkles 
unavoidable with common brush bind- 
ings or others made on the straight. 


Be sure that “S. H.@ M.” is stamped on back. 
26 shades. If your dealer hasn't it, drop a postal 
to S. H. @ M. Co., Box 6, Station A, New York. 











Tho’ love be cold 
Do not despair— 

There's Ypsilantt 
Underwear. 


Ypsilant! Health U 
is made 


and larger towns. 


et free. 
HAY & TODD MFG. CO., 
psilanti, Mich 











A good lamp-chimney deal- 
er keeps Macbeth and no 
other. 

Index tells what Number to 
get. 

Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 





on the Selvedge of Black 
Dress Goods 
Guarantees Good Wear. 
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SANTA CLAUS’S CAKE-WALK.—Deawn sy F. S. Cuvacu. 
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